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** You will observe the Rules of Battle, of course ?” 
the White Knight remarked, putting on his helmet too. 
“TI always do,” said the Red Knight ; and they 

began banging away at each other. 
—‘‘ Through the Looking Glass.” 


PREFACE 


THE following chapters are the outcome of 
thirty years’ practice and study of Rugby 
Football. They might almost be said to 
represent forty years, for the writer gained 
most of his knowledge originally from an 
English International half-back of the 
middle eighties. They have grown from 
small beginnings, first written in 1897 for 
the use of boys, and reprinted privately 
frem time to time under various titles, with 
additions based on experiences in victory 
and defeat. Part of the chapter on Forward 
Play, the explanation of Passing, and the 
notes on In-School Football, together with 
a few of the photographs and diagrams, 
have already appeared in Rugby Football 
in Theory and Practice, which is now out 
of print. 

Even the war added its quota to the 
work, for when chance turned the teacher 
of football into a teacher of tactics at the 
Infantry School, Baghdad, the similarity 
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of the problems of war and of Rugby 
Football turned his attention, in lighter 
vein, to the solution of Rugby tactical 
problems on military principles. Some of 
the results are embodied in the following 
pages. The quotations are taken from 
Platoon Training and Field Service Regula- 
tions. Perhaps these suggestions may open 
up a new line of country to O.T.C. Officers 
preparing cadets for Certificate “ A.” 

The author has reached the stage when 
it involves effort to form down into the 
scrum to show the method of getting the 
ball. He has almost reached the stage 
when new ideas will be greeted as heresies. 
This book, therefore, is 
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In the official handbook of the Rugby 
Union can be found a glossary of the 
ordinary terms occurring in the laws. For 
the purposes of this book the following 
additional definitions are given :— 


Open Side 

The part of the field between the ball and 
the far touch line. 
Blind Side 

The part of the field between the ball 
and the near touch line. 


Up-Field 
The part of the field between the ball 
and the opponents’ goal line. 


Pass 

The transfer of the ball from one player 
to another player who is standing behind 
a line drawn through the first player 
parallel to the goal line. 
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Outside Pass 


A pass made to a player on that side of 
the field towards which the passer is running. 


Inside (or Return) Pass 

A pass made by a player in the opposite 
direction to which the ball has been travel- 
ling, but with the same swing of the arms 
as for an outside pass. 


Reverse Pass ; 

A pass made by a player in the direction 
opposite to which he and the ball have 
been travelling, and effected by seizing the 
ball end-ways, rolling it round, with the 
hand nearest to the touch line underneath, 
and swinging the ball, so turned, off towards 
the open side. (Vzde Illustration, ‘“‘ Reverse 
Pass.”’) 


High Tackle 

A grip made above the hips, but below 
the neck, in such a way that the arms are 
pinioned to the sides and the opponent is 
unable to pass or play the ball. A grip at 
the neck or head is a “ Scrag,” and bad 
football. 
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Low Tackle 

A grip made below the Bin This is not 
generally understood to mean a grip made 
in such a way that the opponent cannot 
pass or play the ball, as is stated in the 
definition of “ Tackle”’ in the laws of the 
game. 


Defence in Depth 

Defence arranged in such a manner that 
the attacking side are faced with at least 
three lines of defence. 


Nursing the Touch Line 

Keeping the ball out of the middle of 
the field, generally effected by punting to 
touch over the heads of the forwards. 


Opposite Number 
The opponent marked by a player, in 
systematic defence. 


Loose Head 
The outside forward in the front row of 
a set scrum. 


CHAPTER II . 
FIRST PRINCIPLES 


“To interest a Frenchman in a boxing match you must telt 
him that his national honour is at stake. To interest an 
Englishman in a war you need only suggest that it is a kind of 
boxing match” (‘‘ The Silence of Colonel Bramble ’’). 


RuGBY FooTBALt is a form of war. Most 
of the principles of war, which are few in 
number, are equally applicable to Rugby 
Football. 

The first principle of war 1s the main- 
tenance of the objective. In Rugby Football, 
the object of the game is to score points, 
either by kicking the ball over the cross- 
bar of your opponents’ goalposts, or by 
putting your hand on the ball behind their 
goal line. The rules of the game allow you 
to do this in practically any way except 
by throwing the ball forward, or receiving 
the ball from any one of your own side 
who is nearer your goal line than yourself. 
The official laws of the game do not give 
the above either as the object or as the 


rule; but, like the game, the laws have 
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been gradually evolved by succeeding 
generations, and are in consequence often 
contradictory. The evolution of the game 
has, moreover, divided into groups the 
players, who, by further division of labour 
among themselves, each carry out the 
portion of the work necessary to attain 
the objective. 

Before discussing these groups in detail, 
four other general principles should be 
stated. 

Offensive action is the second great principle 
in war. “ The final test of a platoon is its 
fighting spirit. Troops that go into the 
field without the resolve to fight, to win, 
and to win by fighting, will lose.” Sub- 
stitute Rugby for war, and team for 
platoon, and the principle is equally true. 
No team was ever successful which had 
no “ ginger.” 

The third principle is Surprise. “ Sur- 
prise is the most effective and powerful 
weapon in war. Whether in attack or 
defence, the first thought of a commander 
must be to outwit his adversary.” All 
the old and new dodges of dummy or 
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cut-through, cross-kick and reverse pass, 
are merely attempts to surprise the enemy. 

The fourth principle is Mobility, by 
which surprise is inflicted, and which is 
only acquired by constant practice in quick 
thinking and team discipline. 

The fifth principle is that of Co-operation. 
A demonstration of this principle in modern 
Rugby may be seen in the record of the 
Barbarians, who, though generally a team 
of all the talents, on their tours hardly ever 
win a match. 

“The full power of an army can be 
exerted only when its parts act in close 
combination, and this is not possible unless 
the members of each arm understand the 
characteristics of the other arms.” In the 
following chapters an attempt is made to 
analyse the characteristics of the groups 
in Rugby, roughly described by the names 
Forwards, Halves, Three-quarters, and Full- 
backs, and from these characteristics to 
demonstrate the collective powers of a 
well-balanced team. 
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CHAPTER III 
FORWARD PLAY 


“‘He who attacks has higher hopes and greater spirit than he 
who defends”’ (Hannibal). 


Attack 


THE first object of forward play is to break 
down the opposing forwards and clear the 
way for action by the outsides. 

The best, if not the only, way to do this 
is to playa faster game than your opponents. 
The requisites for good forward play, there- 
fore, are quickness, speed, wits, strength 
(for shoving), and staying power. © 

At first sight these demands would seem 
to be excessive from a forward, who, to 
the ordinary eye, is associated too often 
with mere shoving. But in the modern 
game shoving is only an incident, though 
a very important incident, in the life of a 
forward. The good sides of to-day win, 
generally, by running the other side’s 
forwards off their legs, and they do this 
largely by their forwards playing a fast 
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game in the loose. However, as so many 
open movements originate from a scrum, 
and as the forward is mostly associated 
with the scrum in the public mind, forwards 
are first treated from the point of view 
of tight play. 


Tight Play 

The object of the forwards in tight play 
is to get the ball. In order to get the ball 
it is practically essential to have the weight 
in your favour. For this reason, much 
attention is given to the formation of the 
scrum. It is now law that it is illegal for 
more than three players from either side 
to form up or become part of the front 
row of a scrummage. The normal number 
of forwards in the scrummage of to-day 
is eight, though the New Zealanders, and 
several teams who followed their example, 
play seven forwards only, thereby freeing 
an additional player to help the outsides. 

The normal formation when playing 
eight forwards is 3, 2, 3; the advantages 
claimed for this formation are that it is 
compact (and hence makes for weight), 
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is easily controlled, does not swing, and is 
equally serviceable for heeling, holding 
the ball, and wheeling. In this formation, 
three forwards are shoving with only one 
shoulder, and two cannot see the ball in 
the middle of the scrum. 


Boe ae 
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SCRUM FORMATIONS. 


Another formation used with eight 
forwards is 3, 3, 2, in which only two 
forwards are shoving with one shoulder, 
and only one cannot see the ball in the 
middle of the scrum. 

These two may be called the usual 
formations in depth. 

A shallow formation adopted is 3, 4, I 
for quick heeling. This formation is 
practically useless for wheeling. 

The seven-forward packs are formed 
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either 2, 3, 2 in depth, the New Zealand 
method, or 3, 4, a shallow and purely 
heeling formation. 

The object of all shallow formations is 
to get the ball out to the backs as quickly 
as possible, and presupposes the getting 
of the ball. But to get the ball with packs 
at all evenly matched it is necessary to 
have the weight in your favour. The 
shallow formations do not give this. They 
are, therefore, as a rule, unsound. 

At any rate, for School and ordinary 
club sides the normal 3, 2, 3 formation 
seems to be the best. Certain modifica- 
tions of it for particular situations will be 
mentioned later, but for the rest of this 
chapter, unless specially stated, the normal 
formation will be employed. 

To get the weight in your favour, great 
attention should be paid to the method 
of packing. This at once raises the vexed 
question of giving to each player a par- 
ticular place in the scrummage. This 
practice was first introduced into England 
by the New Zealanders, is advocated 
to-day by some of the best players, and 
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adopted by a number of the leading 
clubs. 

The arguments used against it are that 
it tends to slow down the game, that it 
is contrary to the spirit of the game as 
well as to the Law II. (i.), that it is liable | 
to be upset by a crocked forward, and that 
it hinders players from acquiring a real 
knowledge of forward play, as each in- 
dividual forward only learns to play in 
one particular place in the scrum. The 
practice of fixed places seems to be 
undesirable except perhaps in very highly 
trained sides, such as the Universities, 
the first-class London and Provincial Sides, 
and the best of the Public Schools Ist 
Fifteens, where the teams are so fit that 
all the forwards are always up with the 
ball, and can instinctively find their places 
without any waiting. It is probably quite 
sufficient, in an ordinary side, to limit 
specialisation among the forwards to having 
one of the two best hookers in the middle 
of the front row whenever possible. 

The scrum should be formed as follows :— 

First Row.—First man up (I) must be 
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first man down. The next two up, (2) and 
(3), must form round (1), not against him, 

e., if (2) is up second, he gets on the 
further side of (1), and (3) forms on his 
nearest side. Pack low and tight. On no 
account must the third man fill up any 
other place than the third place in the 
front row; if he starts forming the second 
row before the first is complete, the entire 
scrum is upset. 

Many teams insist on their front row 
locking before putting their heads down, 
saying that otherwise they cannot pack 
tight. This again seems to be opposed to 
the spirit of the game. 

Second Row.—Fourth and fifth men up, 
(4) and (5), lock arms and insert heads 
between (2) and (zr) and between (1) and 
(3) of the front row respectively, shoving 
squarely with the shoulders on (2), (1), and 
(3). 

Third Row.—The last three men, (7), 
(6), and (8), form the third row and lock 
tight, (6) on (4) and (5), while (7) and (8) 
hold (6). In shoving, (6) shoves squarely 
on (4) and (5), while (7) and (8) shove 
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inwards on (4) and (5) respectively and 
with their inner foot forward. Note that 
(7) and (8) cannot get down till (6) is in. 

The scrum is now formed. The next 
thing is to get the weight in your favour. 
When watching unskilled sides in a scrum, 
you will generally notice that each forward, 
as he gets down, begins to shove. This 
method is wrong. For, in the first place, 
it is the work of an individual and not of 
a team, and, in the second, it is a great 
waste of energy. The secret of successful 
scrumming is to get the weight of the whole 
pack on at the same time, and as the ball 
comes in. The shoving of a good pack is 
a combined effort. As in the tug-of-war, 
where the sequence is (a) take the strain, 
(o) heave; so in Rugby, the pack takes 
the strain when it gets down, and heaves 
as the ball comes in. Again, as in the tug- 
of-war, the team, when taking the strain, 
have their knees slightly bent, and get the 
heave by straightening them. The scrum 
half’s warning, as he puts the ball in, is 
the signal for the heave. 

Having thus secured what is commonly 
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called ‘“‘ the first shove,” it-is generally an 
easy matter to secure the ball. 

As the rules stand at present, no player 
may, before the ball is fairly in the scrum- 
mage, (a) move either of his feet beyond 
the first line of his forwards, (0) follow the 
ball into the scrummage with either foot. 

There is no definition given of “ the first 
line of his forwards,”’ but it is usually inter- 
preted to mean the feet of the front line. 
“ Fairly in the scrummage”’ is defined by 
the words :—“ The ball is not fairly in the 
scrummage until it has passed a player 
on each side.’”’ This is a contradiction of 
the definition of a scrummage, which can be 
formed by one player from each side, but 
is meant to apply to what may be called, 
for convenience’ sake, a set scrummage. 

A further convention, but not a rule, of 
the game is that the ball must be heeled 
back through the first-line forwards, and 
not kicked out at the side before it can be 
handled again. 

When these rules and conventions are 
strictly enforced, the methods of securing 
the ball are roughly reduced to two. 


¢ 
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Method 1 

As soon as the ball has passed the outside 
player on both sides, the middle forward 
(I) puts his nearer foot across and hooks 
the ball back behind him among his own 
forwards. Note that (3) here acts a passive 
part. The most he can do is to prevent 
the ball being kicked out again at the side 
if the ruling (0) above is strictly enforced ; 
(2) can either hook for it himself, in 
case the ball goes clean past (1), 
swing his foot round and in to help it 
back. 

This ds the ordinary method adopted for 
getting the ball. As a matter of fact, in 
practice, if (x) waits till the ball is past (3), 
in accordance with the rule, he will always 
be late in getting his foot across, and will 
either kick through or miss the ball alto- 
gether. What actually happens is that he 
begins getting his foot across as the ball 
reaches the outside forward. This is the 
reason why the method of restarting the 
game by a scrum after a minor irregularity 
is so thoroughly unsatisfactory. The 


present theory of the Rules is that after a 
CR 
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minor irregularity by which the offending 
side gains an advantage, both sides shall 
start equal and have a fair chance of 
gaining the ball. But in practice the ball 
is given to that set of forwards which is 
the more clever at breaking the Rules 
without being caught by the referee. And 
it is really the fault of the Rules and not 
of the players, for the Rules demand what 
is practically impossible. 

At the General Meeting of the Rugby 
Union in June, 1922, two new Rules were 
passed subject to the approval of the Interna- 
tional Board. These are designed to 
minimise at least the difficulty of restarting . 
the game after a minor irregularity. By 
these proposed Rules, not only is the number 
of forwards in the front row limited to 
three, but the right of putting the ball into 
the scrummage is awarded to the side which 
is not responsible for the stoppage of the 
game, and the intention is that this side 
shall put the ball in on the side of the 
scrummage on which it has the loose head. 
But even these rules do not attempt to 
deal with the difficulty of deciding the 
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legal moment for putting the foot across 
the scrummage. 

If these Rules are adopted by the Interna- 
tional Board, a further difficulty will present 
itself as soon as a side which uses its brains 
starts playing two up with the intention of 
getting the loose head. Their opponents, 
playing three up, will be compelled to 
clamp the loose head, or else find the greater 
part of their forwards out of action. The 
process of clamping will expose them to 
the risk of breaking the only-three-up 
Rule. If penalties are to be avoided, it 
will probably be found that two-up can 
only be countered by two-up, an eventuality 
probably not considered by the framers 
of the Rule. 


Method 2 


The second method is the same as the 
first, except that the middle forward (1), 
instead of putting his nearer foot across 
and hooking back, swings the foot which is 
farthest away from the incoming ball 
forward and round in a_ semi-circular 
manner, meeting the ball in his swing and 
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turning it back among his own forwards 
with the instep and foot. At the end of 
the movement his further leg has crossed 
his nearer, and his toe is pointing in the 
direction from which the ball came in. 
Note that here the business of (3) is merely 
to put his inner foot across, after the ball 
has passed him, to prevent its being kicked 
out again, while (1) is practically a passive 
member. 

There is more chance of this method 
being in accordance with the Rules than 
the other, because the hooker’s foot need 
never be in front of the ball before it 
reaches him. 

When the ball has been secured, there 
are three methods of dealing with it :— 
(a) Heeling 

If the order is to heel, and the ball is 
going straight back, it must not be touched 
by the second row, but should pass straight 
to the third row, which is thereby made 
responsible for its safe arrival to the halves. 
The most important point in heeling is 
that it should be quick and clean. The 
cleanness of the heel largely depends on 
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the action of No. 6, the back-row middle 
forward, who can either let the ball out 
without touching it if it is running straight, 
direct it to the scrum half if it is hanging, 
or hold it in if the opposition are inclined 
to get offside. 

When the intention is to heel, it assists 
quick heeling if the two outside back-row 
forwards, (7) and (8), slip up from the back 
to the second row, but this should not 
be done unless the pack are likely in any 
case to get the first shove. 


(6) Keeping 


Keeping the ball is not recommended 
except to very heavy forwards with 
indifferent outsides behind them. It 
absorbs an enormous amount of energy, 
seldom leads to tries, and does not tire 
the enemy’s outsides. 


(c) Wheeling 


The side wheeling must have the shove 
and the ball and keep both. The ball is 
at the feet of (4) and (5), so that five 
forwards can carry on the loose rush. If 
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the ball is controlled by (6), (4) and (5) 


are in the way. 


On the leader giving the order (say, 
“Right ”’), 1), (2), and (3) either go on 


shoving hard and straight, or, better still, 
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(I) and (3) shove half left, while (2) stops 
shoving altogether. (4) and (5) raise their 
heads so as to disconnect themselves from 
the front row, and at the same time press 
off their weight towards their right, as do 
also the back row. The whole of the back 
two rows then get away as fast as possible, 
with the ball at their feet, to the right, 
breakingupastheygo. Notethattheleader 
of the scrum can generally feel which way 
the scrum is going to turn, as accidental 
mis-shoving generally starts the scrum 
going right or left; otherwise, when pos- 
sible, wheel in own 25 to the close side, 
elsewhere to open side. 


Loose Play 


Tight play, important though it may 
be, is only one branch of modern forward 
play. It is the evolution of forward loose 
play that has done as much as anything 
to popularise the game. 

Loose play can roughly be divided into 
foot-work and hand-work. 

With a clever set of forwards, foot-work 
always pays. It rattles the other side, 
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it upsets their defence, it tests their courage, 
for the only way to stop really good 
dribbling rushes is to fall on the ball. 
Moreover, when the ball is slippery it 
is far more effective than passing, and, 
lastly, from the point of view of the for- 
wards themselves, a combined rush arouses 
the same blood-lust as an attack with the 
bayonet. The secret of successful dribbling 
is mass formation. Every forward should 
get into the habit of putting the ball on 
the ground the moment he is tackled, and 
carrying on with the foot, and every other 
forward should acquire the knack of coming 
in behind to carry on the rush. Dribbling 
attacks often fail, either because they are 
single-handed efforts, or because the 
forwards get too broad in formation. The 
ball is then over-run, or the other forwards 
get offside. (Vide Illustration, ‘‘ Mass 
Dribbling.’’) 

A diffident side will always be beaten 
by determined foot-work, however clever 
they may be otherwise, for the narrow- 
fronted formation crashing down is only 
stopped by deliberate falling on the ball, 
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which is the great test of courage in Rugby. 
Falling on the ball, moreover, disorganises 
systematic defence. If, therefore, the 
attacking forwards get into the habit of 
heeling at once when checked, the backs 
get an enormous number of good oppor- 
tunities for passing-attack. (See Diagram, 
“Forwards in Attack. Dribbling.’’) Control 
of the ball while dribbling is largely a 
matter of practice. The chief point to 
remember is that the ball should be 
propelled with the inside of the foot rather 
than the toe. (See Illustration, ‘Control 
of the Ball. Dribbling.’’) 

A row of touch flags placed at intervals 
of fifteen yards provides excellent practice 
for in-and-out dribbling by individuals, 
and the pace can be increased as skill in 
control develops. Mass dribbling, which 
is simply the co-ordination of individual 
dribbling, can then be practised, the outsides 
taking the place of the flags. The object 
of this practice is for the forwards to pass 
as many of the backs in turn as possible, 
the backs attempting to stop the rush by 
falling on the ball. The game is made ~ 
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more interesting for the backs if each 
successful outside takes up his position at 
the back of the line, the others moving 
forward to meet the next rush. Incident- 
ally it affords the outsides good practice 
in falling on the ball. 

The tendency of modern forward play 
is to sacrifice open foot-work for handling, 
the argument being that handling is surer 
than dribbling. A sounder argument is 
that as the opposition is generally worn 
down by pace, handling makes the game 
faster, as the ball can always be passed 
quicker than run with. In any case, it 
is part and parcel of good forward play, 
for the essence of good football is variety 
in methods of attack. 

There are two golden rules in passing :— 

(x) Pass at once to anybody in a .better 
position than yourself (otherwise never © 
pass). 

(2) The secret of sustained passing is 
backing up on the open side. 

It will generally be noticed, even in 
sides which do not have definite wing 
forwards, that there are always one or 
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two forwards who are seen handling the ball, 
continually, and often scoring tries. 
The reason for this is that they have 
acquired the habit of backing up the 
three-quarters and each other, for return 
passes and cross-kicks. The open side 
for both these is in the middle of the field. 
Forwards backing up in a game should, 
therefore, acquire the knack of backing 
up im the middle of the field. The habit 
once acquired is never forgotten. As in 
forward dribbling rushes, the formation 
for combined handling should be narrow, 
in wedge formation, and in depth. Herein 
it differs from passing-attack by outsides. 
(See Illustration, ‘‘ Forwards Passing.’’) 

When the ball starts bouncing in a 
dribbling rush, it should be taken with the 
hands, and a passing-attack carried out. 
Dribbling rushes converted into handling 
attacks nearly always end in tries, owing 
to the inevitable disorganisation of the 
defence. 

Another form of attack is from the line 
out. 

The first move is to gain possession of 
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the ball. It is quite easy, with practice, 
to catch the ball above the head, provided 
no great hindrance is put in the way. 
Therefore, in attack from the line-out, the 
forwards should not bunch near the touch 
line, but spread out as far as the middle 
of the field. A decent half can always, if 
necessary, throw the ball out that distance. 
In this way, not more than one enemy 
forward is likely to get in the way. 

The secret of getting the ball at the line- 
out is to jump for it, so timing your jump 
that you are just at the top of it as the 
ball reaches you. As a rough working 
rule, the ball should be taken in his leap 
by the forward nearer to the touch line 
than the one who, not jumping, would 
receive it. The half, therefore, if he 
wishes “A” to get the ball, throws it 
as if to “‘B,” the forward behind him. 
A forward at the right spot should always 
jump for the ball, which ever side throws 


it in. (See Illustrations, ‘‘ Line-out— 
Catching the Ball,” and “Line-out— 
Jumping.”’) 


Having gained possession, the attack 


= 
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may be carried on in one of these ways :— 

(1) By breaking through with the ball, 
which is impossible if well marked. 

(2) By putting it down at once and 
dribbling on, which will only be successful 
if the forwards on both sides of you form 
round quickly to start-a rush ; or 

(3) By passing out at once to the out- 
sides for a touch line kick or open side 
attack. (See Diagram, ‘‘ Attack from the 
Line-out.’’) 


Ww 
ATTACK—FROM THE LINE OUT. 
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This last is a most valuable form of 
attack, but it requires practice and a good 
understanding with the halves and centres. 
The chief point is that the pass must go 
directly to the receiver. Beating the ball 
back from touch must, therefore, be 
absolutely forbidden; it must be caught 
and thrown. The pass, moreover, must 
reach the passee waist-high, so that he is 
sure of holding it, and lastly, it must reach 
him in such a way that he can turn to the 
open side, and not be forced to kick into 
touch. The further the opponents line 
out, the further out must be the forward 
who starts the open-side attack. 

Openings can often be made at the touch 
line by means of pre-arranged gaps for 
the wing or centre to dart into, taking 
the ball on the move; or, if the forwards 
bunch when it is your throw-in, your centre 
may be got going by throwing the ball wide 
out for him to run in and take. 


Defence 


The second object of forward play is to 
break up the enemy’s attack. 
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So far, forward play has been considered 
solely from the point of view of attack. 
Sound defence in Rugby rests on the same 
foundation as sound defence in war. 
‘““Though victory can be won only as a 
result of offensive action, a defensive 
attitude may sometimes be temporarily 
necessary, or even advantageous. The 
defence, if an offensive spirit inspires tts 
conduct, may effectually create a favour- 
able opportunity for resuming the offen- 
sive . 

The first idea to get into the heads of 
young players is, ‘‘ Attack is the best form 
of defence.” The second idea is that if 
you can anticipate his attack, you can 
always defeat it. In other words, if you 
know all the possible varieties of attack, 
you can always meet them by the proper 
distribution of the defence. 

Attack by forwards from the scrum 
comes in the form of the wheel and dribbling 
rush. For forwards, falling on the ball is 
the only sure form of defence against the 
well-executed rush. If your opponents are 
dribbling straight towards you, rush in. 
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and fall on the ball, turning your back 
towards the rushing forwards as you fall, 
and getting the ball under the armpit. 
If they are dribbling away from you, dive 
for the ball, sideways, where possible. 

In either case, whether you get the ball 
or not, you will probably bring the attackers 
down on top of you, and delay the move- 
ment till others of your side come up. 

The next form of attack to be considered 
is attack from the line-out. No forward 
will even break through, or pass out for 
the matter of that, if the forward marking 
him takes him high and the forward . 
behind him takes him low. Discussion 
of the correct high and low tackle will 
come later. 

If, owing to faulty marking, your 
opponents are able to secure the ball at 
the line-out, attack from a pass-back can 
always be bottled by your two mid-field 
forwards, if they work up-field towards 
the opponent’s centres the moment their 
forward catches the ball. 

Attack from the kick-off or drop-out is 


dealt with under outside play. It will 
DR 
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never be successful against you if two 
forwards are always detailed to line up on 
the open side, and they, with the forward 
who kicks off, follow straight up-field. 
All these defensive measures must be 
accompanied by sound tackling. 

The last and usual form of attack is by 
the outsides, either in the form of open 
side or blind side passing attack, short 
punt, or punt across. 

For forwards there is only one real counter 
for these—the hard tackle. 

For forwards there is only one form of 
tackle—the low tackle. 

The low tackle is made by throwing 
yourself at your opponent’s legs, just below 
the hips, gripping and pulling. To make 
a real hard tackle of this sort you must 
be off the ground yourself. If somebody 
else has taken the man with a low tackle 
and not put him on the ground, you should 
finish him off with a high tackle, which 
should include his arms and the ball, but 
not hisneck. (See Illustrations, ‘‘High and 
Low Tackling.’’) 

In American football the tackling is 


HicH TACKLING. 
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extraordinarily good. The players learn 
to tackle by throwing themselves at a 
swinging dummy. 

Defence for forwards when the ball is 
off the ground is thus very simple. 

(r) Go low and hard. 

(2) Go for the man with the ball. 

It is obvious that all the eight forwards 
cannot tackle the man with the ball at 
the same time, and also that the attack 
may develop from more than one direction. 
For this reason, modern tactics have tended 
to specialise the play of the forwards in 
defence, and to assign particular develop- 
ments of the attack to certain forwards. 
The general principle involved is that 
some forwards work forward (offensive), 
and others work back (defensive). This 
conforms to the military principle of defence 
in depth. Starting from the theory that 
the team is on the defensive as soon as 
the ball is lost in the scrummage, that is 
to say, as soon as the other side has hooked 
it, the forwards are distributed on the 
defensive until such time as the ball can 
be secured, and the offensive resumed. 
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(See Diagram, ‘Forwards in Defence— 
Breaking Up.’’) 

The three forwards in the front row being 
engaged with their opposite numbers, the 
other five alone are available for offensive 
and defensive protection. Of these, the 
flankers of the back row are freest for 
immediate action. These are, therefore, 
sent forward, ie. up-field; the forward 
on the blind side looks after the scrum- 
half to prevent his passing, or attempting 
a blind side movement; the forward 
on the open side makes straight for 
the fly-half to prevent his getting on 
the move, and either catches him with 
the ball, or forces him to pass, standing 
still. 

The middle man of the back row is 
detailed for what is generally known as 
corner-flagging, that is, to run hard back 
in the direction of the corner flag towards 
which the attack is directed, so as to take 
the overlapping man if the full-back is 
confronted with two. 

The second-row forwards are detailed 
backwards for the middle of the field to 
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Breaking up. 
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guard against attack from inside passing 
or cross kicking. 

N.B.—When playing against a pack 
playing 2, 3, 2, the forwards outside the 
diamond in the diagram are those who 
can get quickest away, as they can get 
free from the scrum by merely raising 
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their heads. Use should, therefore, be 
made of the two outside front row men 
for up-field work; 2, 3, 2, is the easiest 
formation to scrum against, provided you 
do not allow the other side to get the out- 
side (loose) head. This the New Zealanders 
always did, but took pains to conceal in 
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the description of their methods in The 
Complete Rugby Footballer, possibly with 
a view to a return visit. 

In addition to purely defensive move- 
ments, forwards can often turn defence 
into attack :— 

(2) When the wheeling is bad or the 
scrumming loose, by hooking the ball out 
of the opposing forwards into their own. 

(5) When the heeling is slow or ragged, 
by getting the ball away with the foot and 
starting a dribble. 

(c) When the passing is wild, by bagging 
passes. 

(@) When the passes are forward, or 
the dribbling too hard, by making marks. 

(e) At all times, and in all places, by 
worrying the other side. 


CHAPTER IV 
HALF-BACK PLAY 


“Success for the most part comes to those who act boldly” 
(Xerxes). 
Attack 
IF the forwards are called upon to do most 
of the work of Infantry, the halves represent 
Communications. They are the connecting 
link between the forwards and_ three- 
quarters. The first object of half-back 
play is to get the three-quarters on the 
move. The longer one has anything to 
do with coaching teams, the more one is 
convinced that nothing matters behind the 
scrum until you have a good pair of halves. 
Note also that by good halves is meant 
not only good individual scrum halves 
and fly halves, nor good combining pairs, 
but pairs whose first object is to get their 
three-quarters on the move. Judged by 
this standard, many of the most brilliant 
halves are found wanting. For the 
cleverer the half, the greater the temptation 


to starve the three-quarters. 
56 
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The qualifications of good scrum half 
and fly half play vary so much that, in 
_ modern football, each position has become 
the object of specialisation. In this 
chapter, the special réles of each partner 
will be discussed first, followed by an 
analysis of combined play. 

Scrum Half 

The scrum half differs from all other 
outsides in that he nearly always receives 
the ball standing still. His object is to 
get the fly half on the move. The scrum 
half’s first duty is to pass. Moreover, as a 
rule, the scrum half has to pick the ball 
off the ground. He must, therefore, be 
a specialist in passing off the ground. A 
good scrum half should be able to gather 
the ball and pass it out in one movement. 

There are three forms of hand pass :— 
(See Illustrations, “ Passing Out.”’) 

(xr) When unhampered by opposing 
‘halves or forwards, the ordinary pick up 
and pass out while facing opponents all 
the time. This can often be used for 
starting attack from enemy dribbling 
rushes. 
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(2) When hampered on the side towards 
which he wishes to pass, the pass made by 
picking the ball up and turning round so 
that the pass is made with the back to the 
opposition. This is really the most 
effective of all passes. The scrum half 
generally puts the ball in on the open side. 
In consequence, as he doubles back to the 
base of the scrum, his back is already to 
the enemy scrum half following him round. 
As he is facing towards the blind side, he 
is already in the best position for making 
a pass to the open side while facing his 
own goal. Kershaw is an excellent model 
to copy. 

(3) When worried by the opposition 
on both sides owing to slow heeling, the 
pass between the legs. 

Good “shovelling”’ is simply a matter 
of practice, and it is the first requisite 
of a scrum half. 

The model pass is one which reaches the 
fly half waist high, either “‘ on the move,” 
or, at the worst, “on his toes.” Skill 
in all these forms of pass can easily be 
acquired by practice. If a fives court is 
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available, no assistant is necessary. Marks 
should be made on the side wall at the 
height of a man’s waist, to indicate the 
spot to which the ball should be passed. 

When a hand pass-out cannot be made, 
it is often possible to make the pass with 
the foot. 

A Scrum half’s second duty is to back up 
the fly half. Here again Kershaw is an 
excellent model. 

The next qualification for a scrum half 
is that he should be good with his feet. 
A scrum half who is quick, and good with 
his feet, can often stop his opposite number 
from passing out, and, further, by getting 
the ball and dribbling on, he can tur 
defence into attack. 

Fly Half 

The fly half’s first duty is to get his three- 
quarters on the move. Above all things 
he must be a quick starter. The secret 
of quick starting is to be on the toes. More- 
over, he must have an unerring pair of 
hands. Many of the passes he gets from 
the scrum half must of necessity be difficult 
to take. A good fly half requires most of 
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the necessary qualifications of a good slip 
or cover. Before parting with the ball he 
must be on the move, otherwise the centre 
will receive the ball, standing still. (See 
Illustration, “‘ Attack on the Move.’’) 

There are three ways in which the fly 
half can get the centre on the move :— 

(2) By running forward, drawing the 
opposing fly half or centre, and passing 
to his own centre, backing up. 

(0) If the centre’ is already marked, by 
cutting through, and then passing to the 
centre, or any other player, backing up. 

(c) If the cut-through seems unlikely 
to succeed, by short-punting. This method 
should only be used where the other two 
are impossible. 

All these movements may be described 
as normal open side attacks. They re- 
present the methods by which the majority 
of combined attacks are initiated. No 
side, however, that confines itself to the 
three well-known methods, will ever go 
very far. Stereotyped movements are 
easily countered. It is at this point that 
inter-half combination comes into play. 
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The object of all combined half-back play 
is to outwit the opponents by variations 
from the normal, that is, by surprise. 

Most combined half-back movements are 
initiated on the blind side. 

Simple Variations 

(1) The simplest is started by the fly 
half standing straight, or nearly straight, 
behind the scrum, and coming up on the 
blind side. If the opponents meet him 
before he is level with the scrum, he passes 
out to the wing. If they allow him to 
pass the scrum, he throws an inside pass 
to the scrum half backing up, when the 
movement becomes an open side movement, 
or passes out to the wing. (See Diagram, 
“Attack on the Blind Side.”’) 

(2) If the defence is slow in getting on 
to the scrum half, he can often slip through 
on the blind side himself. This often 
leads to tries near the line, and in any case 
should be attempted once or twice early 
in the game, otherwise the opposition will 
quickly size him up as a mere “ shoveller,”’ 
and pay increased attention to marking 
the fly half. Another opportunity for the 
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scrum half to go on his own is when the 
opposing half has over-run the ball, and 
is trying to get back on-side. For the 
moment he is practically, as well as legally, 
out of action. 


ATTACK ON THE BLIND SIDE. 


Fly-half coming across, followed by inside or outside 


pass. 
This form of blind side attack requires plenty of room for 
movement. 


(3) If the ball is put in by the opposition 
on the blind side, a rapid movement of the 
fly half to the base of the scrum, and of the 
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scrum half to fly on the blind side, will 
always puzzle a side which defends 
according to fixed rules. 

More Subtle Variations 

The above ruses do not require any pass 
other than the simple outward or inside 
pass. Most others involve ability to make 
what is known as a reverse pass. The 
reverse pass is difficult to make, and often 
difficult to take, and, unless passer and 
passee know each other well, is very apt 
to go wrong. As this book is intended for 
the average player, and not for the super- 
man, only one variation involving the 
reverse pass is given. Others can be 
worked out by any pair who have first 
mastered the reverse pass. A description 
of the method of making the reverse pass 
is given in the Definitions. These inter- 
half movements demonstrate that a fly 
half’s second duty is to back up the man with 
the ball. 

(4) The following is probably the simplest 
of the reverse pass ruses. The wing three- 
quarter, who would otherwise be on the 
blind side goes to the open side, to leave 
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more room on the blind side, and to draw 
his opposite number over. The scrum half 
slips away from the scrum on the blind 
side and runs diagonally towards the touch 
line, the fly half already moving towards 


ATTACK ON THE BLIND SIDE—REVERSE PASS. 


the blind side cuts across diagonally behind 
the scrum half, and between him and the 
scrum. If no one comes across to take 
the scrum half, he runs on. When 


FORWARDS PASSING. 
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challenged, he throws a reverse pass to 
the fly half, now on his in, and therefore 
open, side. (See Diagram, “ Attack—bBlind 
side—Reverse Pass.’’) 

The succcess of this ruse largely depends 
on bringing the wing over to the open side, 
for it either clears the blind side, or gives 
an extra man on the open. The execution 
of the movement is thus entirely entrusted 
to the two players who have, or should 
have, an instinctive knowledge of their 
brother’s whereabouts. 

All these ruses require, in the first.place, 
careful practice, and many great players 
of the game recommend signals or codes 
for notifying the movement contemplated. 
Curiously enough, when the author sug- 
gested pre-arranged signals to the best pair 
of schoolboy halves of his experience, the 
‘scrum half refused, giving as his reason 
that he never knew what he was going to 
do next, and that the fly half was always 
up to receive the pass, whatever he did. 
This seems to suggest that pairs of halves 
who constantly play together become of 


one mind. 
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The work of halves, both in attack and 
defence, is so closely related to that of 
three-quarters, that further consideration 
of half-backs in attack is reserved for 
discussion under three-quarter play. 


Defence 


Defence for halves is so closely connected 
with defence for three-quarters that the 
general scheme of defence for outsides is 
deferred to the chapter on three-quarters. 
The following points, however, should be 
noted here. 


Scrum Half 


The dangerous spot in defence, from the 
halves’ point of view, is the opponent’s 
blind side. If the duty of guarding the 
blind side is not deputed to a back-row 
forward, the scrum half must take the 
blind side. If a forward is told off to look 
after the blind side, the scrum half takes 
his opposite number from the open side, 
and fly half takes fly half. 

The scrum half’s defence at the 
scrummage should always be offensive. 
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Quick harassing of the opponent with the 
foot, as he is trying to get the ball from 
the heel-out, not only hinders his pass, 
but can often be converted into dribbling 
attack. 

If his opponent gets the ball away, the 
scrum half’s line of retreat is across-field 
towards that corner flag towards which 
the attack is developing. 

When the opposing forwards wheel 
instead of heel, the scrum half has the best 
opportunity to check the rush before it 
gets going. If the ball is being kept close 
he must dive for the ball at once, with 
shoulders and back, if possible, to the 
opposing forwards, and so check the move- 
ment. If they kick too hard, he can often 
pick the ball off their feet, and either pass 
out to his own fly half or, if in his own 25, 
punt to touch. 


Fly Half 

The fly half’s job, if there are no forwards 
detailed to help his scrum half, is to prevent 
the enemy scrum half slipping through 
on the open side. If, however, the blind 
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side has been detailed to the forwards, 
his job is to bottle his opposite number 
before he can get on the move, or get rid 
of the ball either by pass or punt. He 
must, therefore, be very quick in coming 
up in defence, must tackle low, and, if his 
man hasn’t yet parted with the ball, must 
put him on the ground and hence out of 
action, otherwise he is always available 
for backing up for a return pass. 

If the wheel is missed by the scrum half, 
the fly half must immediately get down to 
it by flinging himself sideways across the 
ball. 

Halves in defence are prone to kick to 
touch. They nearly always overdo it. It 
is only justifiable as a rare variation when 
manceuvring for position from which to 
attack, or when passing out is impossible. 
The times when a really quick half has 
no choice but to kick are few and far 
between, but when they do come, he must 
be able to kick with either foot in any 
position. 

To the scrum half is generally assigned 
the duty of throwing the ball out of touch. 
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When on the defence, the ball should, as a 
tule, be thrown near in, as there is always a 
danger, if it is thrown wide, that the other 
side may get it, and either break through, 
or start a passing attack. For attacking 
purposes, the ball should always be thrown 
far out, unless a near-in forward is clearly 
unmarked. (See Illustration, ‘‘ Line-out in 
Defence—Bunching.’’) 

The proper way to throw out has been 
explained in the chapter on forward play, 
and should be carefully studied by scrum 
_ halves. When the opponents are throwing 
in, the scrum half should stand from five 
to ten yards behind the middle of the line-- 
out, to take any forward who may break 
through, and the fly half should watch 
what his opposite number is doing and 
place himself in the best position for looking 
after him. 


CHAR TE RG 
THREE-QUARTER-BACK PLAY 


“The moral is to the physical as three to one’’ (Napoleon). 


Attack 


THE first objective of three-quarter-back 
play is to outwit the defence. This is done 
in one of three ways : 

(1) By getting the ball before the op- 
ponent’s forwards can break up, and, by 
quick running and passing, outflanking 
the opponent’s outsides. 

(2) When this fails, by passing in (return 
pass) to those backing up. 

(3) By one of the tricks in which the 
aim is to deceive one member of the de- 
fence, and so, by breaking through, to 
defeat the whole system of marking. 

The main characteristic of three-quarter- 
backs is mobility, and the object is to 
assault the weakest point in the enemy’s 
line. They might be described as, in many 
respects, the Cavalry of Rugby. 


All three-quarter-back movements start 
7O 
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from a passing-attack. Their success 
depends on the natural law that a thrown 
ball travels more quickly through the air 
than a man, carrying it, can run. The 
first essential, therefore, for all three-quarters 
ts a good pair of hands. Again, in the 
earlier stages, before the defence is drawn, 
great quickness is required. The second 
essential for centres 1s, therefore, quickness. 
The score in the majority of cases is made 
by the wing. The second essential for 
wings 1s, therefore, pace, not necessarily 
the pace of a hundred yards sprinter, but 
of the fastest man in the first twenty yards. 
Perhaps the expression “nippy’”’ best 
describes the qualification. C. N. Lowe is 
an excellent example in practice. 

Before discussion of the special rdles of 
centres and wings, the following points 
should be noted :— 

(1) The secret of successful passing 1s 
giving and taking passes on the move. 

Two deductions follow from this state- 
ment :— 

(a) A player who receives the ball stand- 
ing siill should never pass without taking 
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at least one step forward, so as to get the 
next man on the move. 

(0) Three-quarters formed for attack 
should stand well behind one another, so 
as to come up with a rush just as the ball 
is passed to them. 

(2) The opportunity for successful wing 
vunning is straight running by the centres. 
This does not mean that the centres should 
run parallel to the touch lines. The mere 
fact that the ball must be passed back 
makes it impossible, in a racing piece of 
combination, to give a pass to a player 
who is running straight up the field. 
Straight running must be in a diagonal 
direction, and passer and passee must be 
running on parallel lines. The point is 
that the running should be as straight as 
possible, so as to give the wing room to 
move between the spot at which he receives 
the ball, and the touch line. 

(3) The secret of sustained passing is 
backing up on the open side. There is no 
reason why the touch line should end the 
attack. A wing hemmed in on the touch 
line should always be prepared to give an 
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inside pass to the centre who is backing up 
on what has now become the open side. 

We come now to the respective duties 
of centre and wings in attack. 


Centres 


A centre’s first duty is to make openings 
for his wings. This is usually done in one 
of three ways :— 

(1) By running towards (from his point 
of view) the outer shoulder of his opposite 
number with the certainty of drawing him, 
and the hope of drawing the next man. If 
neither take him, he should of course run 
on between them for dear life. If either 
is drawn, the centre passes to the next 
three-quarter if he is in a more favourable 
position, that is to say, if he is moving and 
unmarked for tmmediate tackling. 

(2) If the next three-quarter is marked, 
by cutting through. Thisis done by asudden 
change of direction from, say, half-left 
to half-right, across the front of the 
opponent who is about to collar the running 
centre. It is done in the above case by 
putting a full, stopping weight on the left 
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foot, and, as nearly as possible at the same 
time (actually, immediately afterwards), 
inclining the weight to the right, and 
stepping off in that direction with the right 
foot. 

The essential points are quick stopping 
and quick re-starting, and the whole turn 
should be done as near the tackler as 
possible. The cut-through is made in- 
finitely more deceptive if it is accompanied 
by a pretended pass in the original direction, 
known in football slang as a “‘ dummy.” 
The cause of its success is that it generally 
forces the tackler to have his weight on 
the wrong foot. (See Illustration of “ Cutting 
through.”’) 

Other points in connection with the 
cut-through and dummy _ should be 
noted :— 

(2) After cutting through, always swing 
out at a wide angle, otherwise you will 
probably find that no one has been able to 
get up level with you for an in, or out, 
pass, and you will face the full-back all 
alone. 

(0) The temptation, after a successful 
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cut-through, to repeat it on reaching the 
next opponent, is almost irresistible ; but 
it is nearly always wrong, for either the 
other centre, or the fly-half, or a forward, 
should be backing up, and they are in a 
better position for scoring than the original 
player. 

(c) The further the cut-through is from 
the scrum, the more likely is it to result 
in a score; for the nearer the player is 
to the scrum, the greater is the danger of 
running into the enemy scrum as it breaks 
up. 

(@) When you contemplate giving a 
dummy, watch your opponent’s eyes. If 
he looks away from you and at your 
neighbour, you have him in two minds, 
and the dummy will succeed every time ; 
but if he looks at you only, and comes to 
meet you, almost certainly it won’t come 
off. 

(3) By cross-kicking for the wing three- 
quarter. This requires great accuracy, for 
the ball must be kicked over the heads of 
the opposing three-quarters, out of the full 
back’s reach, and high enough to allow 
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your wing to reach it before it rolls into 
touch, as it will probably do. 

If, in a combined movement, the centre 
finds himself through the opposing three- 
quarter line, and backed up by his wing, 
he should avoid any nearer approach to 
the touch line, and should rather “edge 
in’”’ towards the centre of the field, in 
order to give the wing more room to move. 
This “ edge in ” also increases the difficulties 
of the full-back. 

Lastly, cross-running should be part of 
the stock-in-trade of every centre-three- 
quarter. Cross-running for the centre with 
the ball takes the form, if there is room 
between the touch line and the wing, of 
coming up outside him after passing ; 
cross-running, for the centre without the 
ball, or the wing, consists in cross-running 
behind the centre with the ball, and coming 
up inside, in order to avoid crowding on 
the touch line. The more diagonal the 
running, the more necessary does cross- 
running become. It is a good aid to the 
confusion of systematic defence combined 
with good tackling. 
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Wings 
A Wing’s First Duty is to Run 


The majority of tries are scored by wing 
three-quarters. Tvies are scored by running. 
All the other arts of a wing three-quarter 
are, therefore, secondary in importance to 
running. It is worth noticing that it is not 
always the boy who wins the school hundred 
that makes the best wing three-quarter. 
Apart from the question of courage, it is 
not mere pace that a wing requires, but 
speed in starting and in covering the first 
ten yards. To develop this, the wing three- 
quarter needs constant practice in catching 
a ball while standing still, and starting off 
at full speed. He will then find quick 
starting, when already on the move, easier. 
Good wings, incidentally, are usually broad- 
hipped in comparison with the rest of their 
bodies. 

A wing’s immediate objective is the 
corner flag. In addition to pace, the wing 
has two auxiliaries for this purpose :— 

(1) The swerve to, say, the right, is 
ordinarily made by crossing the left foot 
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over the right when running at full speed, 
and. continuing in the original direction. 
It is often combined with body swing, the 
body swinging inwards as the feet cross. 
One of the best swervers in the writer’s 
memory was found, on analysis, to swerve 
entirely by his body-swing, and without 
crossing the feet. (See Illustration, 
“Swerving.’’) 

If the pace be increased as the swerve 
is made, the tackler is doubly misled as to 
the time and place of contact. The swerve 
for a wing should always be outward, and 
the ball invariably carried in the arm 
nearest to the touch line. This gives the 
wing the additional at of being 
able to use 

(2) The hand-off, which will always com- 
plete the defeat of high, or weak, tackling. 
The hand-off is made with the open hand. 
Its success depends on the timing, and 
direction of your thrust, and the weight of 
your body behind it. A man tackling high 
can be handed off from almost any angle, 
if the timing is correct; a man tackling 
low and hard can only be handed off if 


HANDING OFF. 
N.B. A bad tackle. 
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your hand-off comes as you are sliding 
away from him. Your weight, at that 
moment, is towards him vide (Illustration 
““Swerving’’), where there was no hand-off, 
as the swerve was sufficient, but where the 
weight of the body was correct for a hand- 
off, if necessary. In the “ hand-off” 
illustration the wing was a slower player, 
who required the additional aid of the 
hand-off. Note that in this illustration 
the left leg is just crossing the right. 

The best way to learn the timing and 
direction of the hand-off is to practise on 
a swinging, weighted dummy, from elbow- 
to shoulder-high. 

A wing often receives the ball so close to 
the touch line that, cut off by the coming 
across of the back or the forwards, he is 
certain to be put into touch before reaching 
the corner flag. Four courses are then open 
to him :— 

(x) Cutting im. This is a favourite 
method, but should not be encouraged. A 
wing who gets into the habit of cutting in 
gets out of the habit of swerving, and is 
apt to cut in when he should swerve. 
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Moreover, for cutting in he must, however 
momentarily, slow down, and slowing down 
is the greatest crime that a wing three- 
quarter can commit. 

(2) Inside pass to backing-up centre. This 
is a deadly form of attack, if well done, as 
the enemy defence, and particularly the 
full-back, is almost certain to be out of 
place. It pays so well when it comes off 
that there is always a danger that a wing 
may come to look at it as the normal 
method, instead of the alternative, when he 
cannot run himself. 

(3) Punt over the back’s head and follow 
up. This produces tries sometimes, but 
relies too much on chance, as the 
wing has to free himself from the 
obstacle in front, which generally involves 
a check, and the ball has to bounce 
right. 

(4) Punt high across field for forwards, or 
the other wing, backing up, care being 
taken to run straight up-field to make 
sure of putting them on-side. This is a 
deadly form of attack if practised before- 
hand, as it transfers the attack to what 
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has become the weakest spot in the enemy’s 
line. (See Diagram). 

Note, however, that the tendency is to 
overdo punting. A wing three-quarier’s 
first duty is to run. 


ATTACK—THE CROSS KICK 


The ball has been passed along the line to the wing, who 
cross kicks to the forwards backing up, and himself runs 
straight on to put them on-side. 


In the above remarks on attack no 
mention has been made of the drop at 


goal. No statement of methods of attack 


could be complete without a reference to 
FR 
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the dropped goal; no form of attack is 
more destructive of combined outside play. 
It should always be tried when there is no 
one backing up in a likely position to score. 
It is further admissible as a variation from 
formal methods. But dropping at goal is 
a terribly catching complaint; fly-halves 
and near centres seem most susceptible 
to the disease. As a proof of impartiality 
we are bound to add: the value of a 
dropped goal is 4 points, plus its moral 


effect. 


Defence 


The theory of outside defence is that 
two men mark the scrum half to prevent 
his coming round evzther side of the scrum, 
and that one man marks each of the other 
outsides. Theoretically the two halves 
mark the scrum half, and either the further 
centre or the wing is left to the forwards 
coming across. In practice, however, the 
marking of the scrum half on the blind 
side is generally left to the back-row 
forward on the blind side, the scrum half 
takes the opposing scrum half on the open 
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side, and the other members of the back 
division take their opposite numbers. 

When the opponents get the ball in the 
scrum, the defence should immediately get 
up level with the scrum, and as near as 
possible to opposite numbers without 
getting off-side. It is of vital importance 
that all outsides come up level, and not 
only one, generally a fly half or centre ; 
otherwise the attack will slip through 
between the “ Ups” and “ Not-ups.” It 
is equally important to keep level with 
the passing after your opposite number 
has passed, unless you have put him 
on the ground and, therefore, out of 
action. 

If, owing to clever drawing by the attack, 
the defending wing three-quarter finds 
himself faced with two men, he should 
stick to his wing rather than go for the 
centre, unless there is no chance of the 
centre being taken by the full-back, or by 
the forwards coming across. The reason 
for this is that it is much more dangerous 
for the wing three-quarter to be unmarked 
than for the centre, because as a rule 
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the unmarked wing has more room to 
move in. 

There is no way to stop good close- 
dribbling forwards except falling on the 
ball by the method laid down for forwards, 
but the ball can often be gathered from 
ragged dribbling, and defence turned into 
attack by pass or punt. 

Intercepting passes is not to be recom- 
mended as a method of defence against a 
good passing side. If the interception 
fails, as it always will against anything 
but mechanical passes, the man who 
should have been tackled is left unmarked, 
and systematic defence at once breaks 
down. 

Except when otherwise bound to be 
caught with the ball, or to counter a 
dribbling rush, “ defence ” kicking for out- 
sides is bad Rugby, unless with a view to 
manceuvring for position for offence, such 
as a line-out in the enemies’ half, or in 
order to tire their forwards. Their forwards 
will not be tired by kicking unless they have 
to run up to you first. They are far more 
quickly run off their legs when chasing 
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your outsides in a passing movement. 
As the three-quarter will almost always be 
in difficulties when he has to kick, he must, 
like the half, be able to punt with either 
foot and in any direction. 


CHAPTER VI 
FULL-BACK PLAY 


“And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds’’ (Horatius). 


Tue full-back forms the reserve of the side. 
Full-back play has, therefore, two objects: 

(t) To hold up enemy attack which has 
broken through the front lines (forwards 
and three-quarters). 

(2) To counter-attack a checked, or 
disorganised, enemy offensive. 

Good full-backs are very rare birds, as 
the post requires a player with active 
brains as well as pace, sureness of hands 
and feet, and unfailing courage in going 
down to the ball. The full-back, in fact, 
requires a combination of all the char- 
acteristics of halves, centres, and wings. 
Supermen are few, and, when present, 
they generally prefer another position in 
the field to that of full-back. 

The secret of full-back defence lies in 


going to meet the attackers. Whether in 
86 
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stopping a rush, fielding a high punt, or 
tackling a man, the full-back’s movements 
should, whenever possible, be towards the 
enemy. 

Most average sides are content if their 
full-back can field, kick, tackle and stop a 
rush. The first preliminary to all these 
is to get to the ball, which involves 
pace. 

A full-back is called on to field the ball 
more often than anything else. Fielding, 
for a full-back, takes two forms, either 
stopping a rush, or catching a high punt. 

In stopping a rush, the method is the 
same as for everyone else; if the enemy 
are keeping the ball close, the only thing 
to be done is to rush in and fall on it, if 
possible landing with the back towards 
the enemy and the ball under the armpit. 
If the dribbling is too hard, and time is 
given in consequence for fielding, the back 
should either make his mark, punt to touch, 
or start an open side attack (counter- 
attack). The full-back, however, must never 
be collared with the ball in his possession. 

In addition to the forward rush, the 
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back has also continually to field the high 
punt. The golden rule is: ‘Don’t let 
the ball bounce.” Even at the risk of a 
knock on, run in, full tilt, to catch the ball 
on the full. Note that if there is a 
probability of being collared with the ball, 
the back should always claim a fair catch 
by making his mark. 

Catching the ball ‘‘on the full,” like 
fielding in the deep, needs continual prac- 
tice. The proper way for a full-back to 
field is to get himself, if possible, in such a 
position that he can catch the ball, chest 
to stomach high, with open hands. Some 
players field the ball with the arms, hands, 
and chest simultaneously, others prefer 
to catch the bali with their hands first and 
then, immediately afterwards, draw their 
arms in to the body so as to secure the 
ball. In the latter method the ball, if at 
all wet, is inclined to slip out of the embrace. 
(See Illustration, “Catching the Ball ‘on 
the Full.’ ’’) 

In modern football, except when close 
to the touch line, the full-back is seldom 
faced by a single opponent. But whether 
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one, or many, the man with the ball is the 
only man for the full-back to tackle. 
Here again the back must go to meet his 
man, for, if he is near the goal-line, the 
attacker may fall over him and score in 
spite of the tackle. In any case, offensive 
tackling by going to meet the man upsets. 
the runner in the timing of either pass or 
swerve. In order to prevent the attacker 
cutting through against the tackler, the 
line of approach should be, as far as possible, 
diagonal, and this, as a matter of fact, is 
generally the line offered to a full-back. 
Above all, concentrate on bowling over 
the man with the ball, don’t think of the 
possibility of his passing. 

Ability to punt accurately is essential in 
a full-back. He must be able to kick 
accurately with both feet. His kicks must 
find touch even at the expense of length. 
If he fields the ball near the touch line, 
he should always, when possible, run out 
into the field to obtain a wide angle for his 
kick. (See Diagram, ‘‘The Full-back 
Kicking.’’) 

He should always draw the opposing 
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forwards up-field towards him before kick- 
ing, rather than go to meet them, as he 
thereby assists in running them off their 
legs. 

Lastly, he should always follow up his 
kick, to put his men on-side in case the 


KICKING.—THE FULL-BACK KICKING 
Running out to get a wide angle. 


* ball does not reach touch. The wing on 
the close side should take his place till he 
returns. 

Till now, the full-back has been con- ) 
sidered from the point of view of holding 
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up the enemy attack. His duties in 
counter-attack are equally important, and 
generally neglected. 

Counter-attack by the full-back generally 
originates in an up-field kick by the enemy. 
The back, instead of kicking, immediately 


THE FULL-BACK IN ATTACK 
The full-back in attack—generally from a short punt by 
opposing fly half or centre. 


starts at full speed for the middle of the 
field and comes into the combination as 
anextra centre. (See Diagram, ‘“ The Full- 


back in Attack.) Unless he starts the 
movement close to the touch line, which 
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is generally inadvisable, he has always the 
alternative of a punt into touch on the 
other side of the ground, if he is in danger 
of being collared with the ball. A really 
good full-back can often join in an ordinary 
attack by coming up on the outside of the 
wing three-quarter for the final pass, but 
he should only do this when there is no 
risk of an intercepted or dropped pass. It 
is always justifiable if risks are being run 
to win a match; it is never justifiable 
when defence in depth is required to assure 
victory. 

Lastly, the full-back gets countless oppor- 
tunities for dropping goals, which, for him, 
is the ideal form of attack. 

It is a curious illustration of the conserva- 
tive tendency of the game that boys who 
have been taught offensive full-back play 
at School often find themselves, in other 
football, abused for running with the ball. 
Probably the best exponent of the offensive 
back in football was R. Strand Jones, of 
Oxford University and Wales. He was 
an unerring judge of the time to kick and 
the time to run. By both methods, he 
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never ceased to run the other forwards 
off their legs. Memory recalls only one 
occasion on which he was collared with 
the ball in his possession, when three 
Scottish forwards took toll for many weary 
journeys. 


CHAPTER VII 
TEAM TACTICS 


“‘ Tactics may be broadly defined as the disposition and move- 
ments of troops for attack and defence when in presence of the 
enemy”? (‘‘ Minor Tactics’’). 


THE preceding chapters have dealt with 
the characteristics and duties of the different 
groups in a Rugby XV. It is now time 
to weld them together, and consider team 
tactics. 

Styles of play may be divided into two 
groups :— 

(a) Playing to the forwards, of which the 
basis is foot-play, and of which the dominat- 
ing characteristics are tight scrumming, 
wheeling, dribbling rushes, punting to touch, 
and, very frequently, nursing the touch 
line. 

(b) Playing to the outsides, of which the 
basis is hand-play, and of which the 
dominating characteristics are heeling, pass- 
ing, quick breaking-up, backing-up, and 
middle-field play. 


There is no absolutely best type of game. 
94 
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The best type of game is that which your 
side can play best, and which inflicts the 
greatest amount of surprise on your 
opponents. This depends on 

(a) the material at your disposal. 
Obviously, if you are weak forward, your 
best game is to play to your backs, and 
vice versa. Again, as your immediate 
object is to run the other side off their legs, 
the more you can vary your tactics by 
alternate forward and back play, the less 
chance is there of killing some of your own 
side. 

(0) Tradition. In Schools, at any rate, 
there is no doubt that good forward play, 
or good back play, tends to become tradi- 
tional. This is due partly, no doubt, to 
imitation of the School side by the rising 
generation, partly, to the bent of the 
coaching. At “Oldbury” one always seems 
to be up against good forwards, at “ New- 
town’’ there always seem to be good 
outsides. 

(c) Style of play of your opponents. To 
play an unaccustomed game because your 
opponents have a style of their own, is to 
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ask for defeat. The best way to beat any 
side is to make them play your game, but 
it is obvious that if they are very good 
forward, you must particularly direct your 
game to running them off their legs, and 
if they are remarkably good behind, to 
breaking up so quickly that their outsides 
are never able to get on the move. 

(d) Ground. It is a common saying 
that to play at home is worth ten points. 
This, of course, is partly due to the fatigue 
of travelling, but it is equally due to 
peculiarities of the ground, such as slope 
or soil—the difference between regular play 
on London clay or Berkshire sand. 

(ec) Weather. The tactics against a strong 
wind are obviously tight; tactics with a 
strong wind clearly open with plenty of 
high punting, tactics with mild winds 
demand plenty of handling. Tactics in 
rain demand more footwork, harder kick- 
ing in the loose, less passing in one’s own 
twenty-five, and no picking up of the ball 
off the ground, except by the scrum half. 

Tactics again are subordinate to the 
principle that while you have the ball, 
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the other side cannot score. The best way 
to secure the ball permanently in the 
second half is to run the other side’s 
forwards off their legs in the first. This can 
only be done by keeping them always on 
the move, while your forwards are going 
full tilt only from time to time. To do 
this, you must make frequent use of your 
outsides. There is a great temptation, 
when good outsides are available to 
sacrifice forward play, and to make the 
forwards into a mere heeling machine. 
Enemy three-quarters who lie up, with 
quick-breaking forwards who play an 
intelligent up-field game, will reduce this 
type of game to impotence. We, there- 
fore, arrive at the truism that the best 
way to “kill” the enemy is by constant 
alternation of forward and back in tactics. 
This can only be satisfactorily done by 
constant practice of ‘“‘set pieces” in 
training. 

Set pieces can be practised in any odd 
ten minutes. They should not be continued 
for long at a time, nor should many be 


tried at the same practice, for they very 
GR 
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soon produce boredom, and boredom is the 
high road to staleness. A few examples of 
set pieces are attached. 

(1) Attack from the opponents’ kick-off or 
drop out. (See Diagram, ‘‘ Attack from the 
kick-off.’’) 

The field is set for the kick-off, and the 
kicker is directed to land the ball, full- 
pitch, just in front of a named player. The 
catcher starts an open side attack by 
passing the ball towards the open side. 
The points to note are :-— 

(a) That speed is necessary in starting 
the movement, and, therefore, the ball 
must be taken on the full. 

(0) It must be passed on by the first 
player at once. 

(c) When receiving the ball, the second 
player must be moving forward. 

(d) The nearer the ball to the touch 
line, the wider must the first pass 
be. 

It should further be demonstrated that 
this form of attack will seldom succeed : 

(a) If, from the kick-off, the ball 
pitches beyond the 25 line; 


ATTACK FROM THE KICK-OFF 


Attack from the kick-off or drop-out. 
The diagram also shows a reasonable disposition of the side 
to receive the ball from the kick-off or drop-out. 
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(b) If the enemy puts two forwards on 
the side of the field opposite to the 
direction of the kick, and they and the 
kicker run straight up-field. 

(2) Attack from your own 25. (See 
Illustration, ‘‘Try in the corner, gained from 
defensive attack.’’) 

The field is set for a scrum on your 25 
line, and the ball given to your forwards. 
The points to note are :— 

(a) That your fly half and three- 
quarters should be up and level just 
behind the line of the scrum half at the 
back of the scrum. 

(6) That on the ball coming out to 
the fly half standing still, he moves for- 
ward at once ; none of the three-quarters 
move until they are sufficiently far 
behind the next man to receive an 
ordinary pass. 

(3) Attack from the line-out. 

This has already been explained under 
“Forward Play.’”’ It requires practice as 
a set piece in order that the forwards may 
understand the direction in which they 
should pass back. 
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(4) The cut-through and inside pass. 

This set piece should be done with special 
relation to the fly half cutting through. 
The point is that when the fly half cuts 
through it is done so soon after the heel 
that there is generally no one backing up 
to receive the inside pass. It should, there- 
fore, be practised with the idea that the 
_ two back-row forwards should come up on 
either side of the scrum to receive the pass 
as the fly half swings back towards the 
scrummage. The scrum half is expected to 
be up for the inside pass, but if he 
has made a pass with his back to the 
enemy, he cannot as a rule get up in 
time. 

(See Diagram, ‘The Cut-through and 
Inside Pass.’’) 

(5) The barge. 

This is rather more an exercise in agres- 
sive forward play than a set piece. One 
half of the forwards line up at half-arm’s 
length, five yards from the line, and the 
others try, in turn, to barge through with 
the ball and score. This teaches forwards 
(a) how to get their weight on, when near 
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the line, and (8) the futility of half-hearted 
tackling while standing still. 

(6) Heeling, wheeling, and breaking up 
should be constantly practised for short 
periods. The scrum half should always, 
if possible, be present at forward practices. 

The chief point to remember in doing 
set pieces is to do them for short spells 
only. Though they will not often come off 
in practice, they will probably succeed, 
after practice, the first time they are tried 
in a game. The reason for this is that, in 
practice, the defence know what the move- 
ment will be, and anticipate it; in the 
game they probably don’t—at any rate 
the first time. The moral of which is: 
Always vary your team tactics, and, as it 
is impossible to tell every member of the 
team what the next move is going to be, 
every man must, at all times, keep his eye 
on the ball. If he has been properly trained, 
he will at once know, from the carrier’s 
movement, what tactics are intended. 


CHAPTER VIII 
ALPHA AND OMEGA 


THE game of Rugby is found, on analysis, 
to consist of seven acts : hooking, dribbling, 
passing, running, kicking, fielding, and 
tackling. 

Hooking, dribbling, running, fielding, 
and tackling have been dealt with in pre- 
vious chapters. Passing and kicking play 
so great a part in the game that they 
deserve a chapter to themselves. 


Passing 

“‘ Adverbs answer the question, How, Why, Where, or When.”’ 

The theory of passing may well be con- 
sidered under the same four heads. Re- 
versing the order, first comes : 
When to Pass 

The answer is simple. Pass at once to 
anyone in a better position than yourself 
(and never otherwise). This rules out 
quite half the passes given in an ordinary 
game. The tendency is to pass merely for 
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Where to Pass 

Anywhere on the field, whether in your. 
opponents’ 25 or your own, provided that 
the man you pass to is better placed than 
yourself. There are just as many openings 
likely to come from passing in your own 
25 as out of it and good passes will not be 


dropped there any more than anywhere 
else. 


Why to Pass 

Because the object of all handling attack 
is to try and outnumber the opposing 
defence by quick, clean passing, or to create 
openings for those backing up on the inside. 


How to Pass 

It is practically impossible to explain 
how to pass except by actual demonstra- 
tion with a ball, a passer, and a passee. 
The following explanation of how to pass 
can only be a poor substitute for practical 
demonstration. 

Until the New Zealanders came to Eng- 
land the ordinary pass seen in English 
football was with what they called the 
flick pass which was made with one hand 
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or the two handed pass with the ball held 
by the middle or lower end. Both these 
were very difficult to direct correctly and 
had a tendency to become a lob if slowly 
delivered as the arms are swung in a 
vertical swing. Two further points should 
be noticed in this sort of passing. In the 
first place, the pass has to be delivered well 
before reaching the tackler allowing the 
opposition to see clearly what is intended 
and, in the second, the passee has to be 
almost level with the passer before the ball 
is delivered, as there is practically no turn 
of the body by the passer, and the ball has 
to be seized by the passee in front of him. 
There is in consequence a great danger of 
knocking on, or a forward pass. 

The New Zealanders introduced an en- 
tirely different pass. Roughly their pass 
began with a swing of the body in the 
direction of the passee just before being 
tackled. The palms of the hands covered 
each end of the ball and the passer thus 
swung the ball end on in torpedo fashion 
to his partner. The important difference 
between this and the English pass was that — 
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the momentum in the English pass was 
obtained by arm movement, and in the 
New Zealand pass it was obtained by body 
swing. In their book, the New Zealanders 
further stated that their pass was better 
than the English because the English pass 
was caught chest high whereas theirs was 
stomach high and pulled into the stomach 
by the hands. 

The best style of modern British passing 
is really an adaptation of the New Zealand 
method. The photographs of Passing 
should be studied in connection with the 
following explanation. In these and the 
text the pass is being delivered from right 
to left. 

(1) The passers object is to draw his 
opponent so completely that he cannot 
attend to the passee after the pass has 
been made. Therefore the passer first 
runs as close to the tackling opponent as 
possible (‘‘ Draw your man”’). 

(2) When about to be collared the passer 
puts his weight on his right leg with a 
stopping press as it comes to the ground 
and turns his body from the hips towards 
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the left through an angle of about 45 
degrees. 

(3) At the same time the arms which 
are holding the ball with both hands nearer 
the body than the widest point in the ball 
are brought into practically a horizontal 
position so that the swing of the body makes 
the arms into the radius of a circle and 
the ball is made to describe an arc of a 
circle. 

(4) Just before the hands are released 
from the ball the right hand (for the 
left pass) is nearer on top than the 
left. 

This description is very inadequate, but, 
with the aid of the photographs and prac- 
tical experiment, a learner will soon find 
that he can in this way direct extremely 
accurate passes which are never lobs, and 
which, when the passee has found the 
right place to stand, always reach him 
stomach high and im the stomach which 
is the easiest fielding place. The most 
important points to note are (I) that it is 
body swing, and not arm swing, which 
gives the necessary momentum to the 
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ball; and (2) that during the delivery of 
the pass all the muscles of the right leg 
and right side are taut. 

The pass must now be considered from 
the point of view of the passee. In the 
old style of pass, the passee is almost level 
with the passer at the time of the delivery 
of the pass, but in the new style the passee 
stands much farther back at, at least, an 
angle of 45 degrees to the straight pass, 
and, coming up full tilt at the moment of 
passing, receives it straight in the stomach 
and grasps it into his hands. 

The advantage of this sort of pass to 
the passee is that he receives it when run- 
ning at top speed in the easiest way for him 
to field it. 

Accurate passing is of vital importance 
to sides which depend on their outsides 
for scoring. Yet there is not a game played 
in which try after try is not thrown away 
by bad passing or knocking on. A golfer 
does not expect to be able to control the 
ball without careful practice in accurate 
swinging. Yet few outsides in Rugby 
Football take the trouble to learn or 
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practice the swing necessary for accurate 
passing. 
Kicking 
“Advice for those about to marry—DON’T.” 


Kicking takes one of three forms, drop 
kicking, punting, and place kicking. 


Drop Kicking 

In modern football the drop kick has 
fallen out of favour, except, of course, for 
the drop-out, and the drop-at-goal. It has 
given place to the punt, which, in an age 
of more passing and less kicking, requires 
less practice for average proficiency. In 
the old days, the best drop-kickers probably 
kicked as far as the modern punter, and 
more accurately, but the drop kick has the 
double disadvantage of requiring firmness of 
stance for the kicker and room in front for 
the rise of the ball. On many occasions 
when a kick is required, the kicker is 
already half-collared, or faced with the 
danger of an immediate tackle. Length 
in kicking depends largely on “follow 
through.” 

(See Illustration, ‘‘ Punting.’’) 
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Punting 

The punt is made by letting the ball 
drop from the hands and meeting it, 
before it touches the ground, with the 
instep of the foot swung to meet it. 
The ball must slant in the direction of 
the instep when it is met by the foot. 
It should, therefore, be let drop in that 
position. Some of the best players 
seem to be able to make the ball slice 
or pull at the end of its flight, to use 
golfing expressions, but, as a first step 
to Rugby Football, the learner is recom- 
mended to confine himself to length and 
accuracy of direction. Length in punting 
equally depends on follow-through. In 
play, the chief point to remember is that 
punting is nearly always overdone. Passing, 
when possible, is generally preferable to 
punting because, so long as you pass, you 
control the ball, as soon as you punt, you 
lose that control. 


Place Kicking 
Place kicking is required (a) for kicking 
goals, (b) for kicking off. 
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Goal Kicking 

The value of a good place kicker in a 
team is obvious, considering the fact that 
two converted tries are worth more than 
three unconverted. Apart from miscalcu- 
lation of wind, the most common cause of 
failure is the incorrect placing of the ball. 
The vital thing is that the ball, when placed 
on the ground by the half-back, must 
remain in exactly the same position as when 
off the ground. The hole to stand the ball 
on must therefore be wide enough to grip 
the curve of the lower end of the slanting 
ball, but not deep enough to cover its 
point. The other things you should note 
are :—Always place the ball lace up; for 
shots in front, don’t take the ball too far 
out ; keep your eye on the ball when kicking ; 
the longer the kick, the flatter the ball. 
Finally, practice a few shots at varying 
angles every day, and, if possible, take out 
with you the man who is going to place 
the ball for you in the next match. 
Kicking Off 

In kicking off, besides direction, height 
and accuracy of pitch must be considered. 
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For the short kick-off, the ball must go as 
high as possible to allow the forwards to 
get under it. An upright ball is therefore 
necessary. As regards pitch, it should land 
as near the touch line as possible without 
going in full pitch, otherwise there is the 
danger of open side counter-attack. 

The long kick-off resembles a kick at 
goal from the touch line, with a spot just 
short of the corner flag as the objective. 
The respective merits of the two methods 
depend on the strength and direction of 
the wind, the skill of the player who kicks 
off, and the disposition of the defending 
side. 


CHAPTER IX 
A MIXED GRILL 


EVERY game provides its lessons. Through 
each season, it is a good plan to jot down, 
after every game, the points worthy of 
note. The following chapter represents a 
number of such notes collected under 
headings. 


Improving Your Game 


Apart from match practice, there are 
three ways of improving your game :— 

(1) By playing with better players than 
yourself. Hence the advantage, in School 
football, of frequently playing mixed sides 
as a variation on team games. 

(2) By studying the theory of the game 
— thinking football.”’ 

(3) By watching good football. The best 
way to learn from good football is to follow 
the movements of one particular player, 
and to note the way he uses his skill; then 
to practise yourself the points in his play 
that are not in your repertoire. 


Il4 
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Training off the field, during the football 
season, should be on the following lines :— 

(a) For men 

Food.—Plain food, plenty of it, and a 
good meal from one to two hours before 
the game. 

Drink.—Beer or water, according to 
taste. 

Tobacco.—No cigarettes, and, on the day 
of the match, no pipes after the breakfast 
one. 

Sleep.—In bed by eleven, and eight hours 
sleep. 

(b) For boys 

The same, with the exception of “ beer 
and baccy,” and the addition of a little 
more sleep. 

Exercise.—Something every day, but not ' 
football all the time; anything that pro- 
motes quickness of brain and body, hand 
and eye, such as Boxing, Fencing, Fives, 
Racquets, and any of the exercises taught 
in the O.T.C. Courses at the Army School 
of Physical Training, Aldershot. 
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Kit 

Jerseys should be worn inside, not out- 
side, the trousers. They are then less 
likely to get torn. 

Knickers are best made with elastic, or 
some device of straps, so as to avoid the 
use of a Separate belt. 

Boots. Outsides should wear studs, in- 
cluding studs on the heels. Without them 
they will never be able to turn quickly 
without slipping. Forwards should wear 
bars. Studs will not stand hard shoving ; 
they either come off or come through, nor 
are they properly placed for shoving. 

Sweaters are an essential part of a 
player’s kit before and after the game. 

Blazers are an indifferent substitute for 
a Sports Jacket, which is warmer, and 
attracts less attention. 

Gloves. In wet weather, all outsides 
should wear woollen gloves with the fingers 
cut off. 

Scrum caps should be avoided if possible, 
but better a scrum cap than a sore head 
which makes a player shirk in the tight- 
work. 
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Referees ; 

(a) The most important clause in the 
official Instructions for Referees is: ‘‘ He 
should not whistle when the non-offending 
side gains an advantage.’’ Note next 
match the number of times the referee 
blows his whistle to the disadvantage of 
the non-offending side. 

(0) A free kick the first time any player 
gets off-side will probably save many 
free kicks later. 

(c) Study carefully Rule ii., ‘‘ Penalties.” 
To interpret it properly a referee must 
have a clear idea of the definition of (a) 
a scrummage, (b) a tackle. 

(2) The rules most commonly mis- 
interpreted by referees are: 

r1(c) ‘‘ Not getting up or allowing to get 
up,” including “ playing the ball when on 
_ the ground.”’ 

r1(1) “Placing the ball immediately in 
a scrummage.” 

11(/) “ Unintentionally overrunning the 
ball.” The only player who may do this 
is a half-back; a back-row forward may 
not. 
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17. Passing or kicking the ball back 
over the line must be intentional if a scrum 
is to be awarded, which shall be formed at 
the spot whence it was kicked, passed, 
knocked, or carried back. 

(ec) Above all, have a loud whistle, and 
when you must use it, blow it hard. 


Captains 


Platoon Training, ch. iv., para. 9, gives 
an excellent description of the ideal platoon 
commander. In the following quotation 
the words in italics are the football equiva- 
lents of the military terms in the original. 

“The object of training by the Captain 
is to produce in his team : 

‘“‘(1) The fighting spirit—resolution to 
get at the enemy based on confidence in 
their own individual superiority. 

‘‘(2) Discipline—the ingrained habit of 
obedience which controls and directs the 
fighting spirit; individually, self-respect 
and its outward marks, cleanliness and a 
smart bearing ; collectively, ‘team work’ 
under the Captain of the team. 


(3) “‘Esprit de corps’; the pride in 
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his unit which makes a man unwilling 
to bring discredit on it, and ready at need 
to sacrifice himself for its success. 

(4) Physical fitness to stand the fatigue 
and nervous strain of hard play. 

“(5) A thorough knowledge by every man 
of the use of ball, hand, and foot, and thus 
absolute reliance upon them to kill the 
enemy.” 


Coaches 


School coaches are a modern develop- 
ment, as the result of the large increase of 
inter-school games. One often hears now- 
adays of a person known as the “ Games 
Master,’ a title which makes the older 
generation shudder, and which savours of 
professionalism. If there were no inter- 
school matches, if it was immaterial whether 
the boys won their matches or not, if, 
in fact, the game was merely a game and 
not, on the one hand, a physical exercise 
for the whole school, and, on the other, a 
highly organised competitive struggle for 
the teams, the coach could well be done 
without. But schools to-day ask to be 
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provided, year after year, with teams 
which are skilled in the finer points of the 
game, and these cannot be obtained without 
the aid of a knowledge and experience 
which few boys have. 

As a result the tendency of the age is to 
increase the influence of the coach at the 
expense of the captain. This is greatly 
to be regretted. It may increase the 
efficiency of the team, but that is not the 
sole, or even the most important, object 
of the game. 

Something like the following seems to 
be the correct relation of coach and captain. 
The coach represents permanence and ex- 
perience; the captain is the commander 
of to-day. As the permanent official, the 
value of the coach lies in his knowledge of 
such questions as the general management 
of the school games, the carrying. on of 
traditions, and the maintenance or improve- 
ment of standards. His playing experi- 
ence is also valuable in immediate problems, 
such as the spotting of promising players 
and their instruction. The captain is cap- 
tain of his side. To him should fall the 
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training of his team, the selection of his 
teams, the giving of colours, and, in the 
game, the tactics to be employed. A 
sensible captain will constantly consult 
experience when in doubt. Moreover, even 
the wisest coaches make mistakes. If the 
coach selects the team and makes mistakes, 
as he certainly will, he is bound to be 
accused of favouritism, and above all 
things, the coach must be recognised as 
impartial. 


In-School Football 


Tradition plays so important a part in 
the organisation of in-school football that 
in many schools it is very difficult to effect 
any radical alteration in the grouping of 
the boys for games purposes. 

The House system, when the houses are 
small, is unsatisfactory from the teaching 
point of view. Many promising young 
players are spoilt by having to play against 
too strong opponents when they are still . 
undeveloped. The difference of standard 
between the best and worst in a house side 
also makes it extremely difficult to introduce 
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much collective science into house football. 
Some other form of grouping either by size 
or age or ability or a combination of all 
three is more satisfactory from the point 
of view of the ordinary boy and that of 
teaching. A good youngster will learn 
more by playing with boys of his own 
class even if untaught than by being thrown 
about by youthful Samsons. House 
matches, it is true, have the advantage 
of producing really hard play and probably 
do little harm as a variant on the more 
reasonable system, but as a complete 
system are open to condemnation. 

With games arranged so that boys of 
equal size and capability play together 
it becomes possible to consider them as a 
teaching unit with a view to the best future 
results. The chief point to remember is 
that im these games the material ts 
undeveloped and one is not trying to produce 
the complete football player. 

Small boys ought to be encouraged to 
develop their own individuality. It is a 
mistake to overdo combination among 
younger boys. With the youngest, the 
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best form of Rugby is probably a sort of 
glorified Soccer in which they learn to use 
their feet, to fall on the ball, to run on their 
own, and to collar low. Tight scrumming 
and heeling ought not to be taught. Hold 
and heel is only too easily learnt in the 
modern game. Up to the age of fourteen 
or fifteen, selfishness ought to be sparingly 
rebuked and encouragement given to 
bravery in attack and defence, with great 
stress laid on quick footwork. 

The second stage, roughly, is that between 
these youngsters and the first sixty players 
in the school. Here again, it must be 
remembered that the material is still 
undeveloped. Moreover, many of the 
clever youngsters who shine here will fall 
off later, while many of the clumsy over- 
grown boys will eventually be the giants 
of the school side. 

During this period, too much attention 
should not be paid to mere combination 
and pace. The governing principle of the 
game at this stage should be “ Defence 1s 
more important than attack.” 

If a boy does not learn to go low and 
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hard at this stage, he will probably never 
learn. If he does not learn to fall on the 
ball now, he is almost certain never to 
learn. Both arts are acquired by a com- 
bination of courage and practice, and do 
not require either pace, which is the posses- 
sion of the few, or the mutual assistance 
of others. At the same time, a good judge 
of likely players ought at this period to 
be able to direct boys into what looks like 
being their proper place in the field. 

Boys who are quick with their feet have 
the first quality of good forwards. Boys 
who have the instinct of getting rid of the 
ball quickly (not merely from fear) are 
likely to make good scrum halves. 

Boys who are quick starters and good 
fielders at cricket are probably embryo 
fly-halves or centres. 

Boys who can run fast are likely to 
become wings. 

In this sort of football, the boy who can 
tackle is generally put full back, but the 
real full back of the good side ought to be 
(1) fast, (2) a good fielder, (3) a good kick, 
and only lastly a good tackler. 
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During this stage, the battle cries which 
should always be on the coach’s lips are 
“Legs! legs!’’ (for tackling), ‘‘ Fall! fall!” 
(for stopping rushes) and “‘ Feet! feet!” (for 
forward rushes). 

Lastly come the first sixty boys in the 
school. In the ideal state, these boys 
should, by the time they reach this stage, 
have learnt to a great extent their own 
powers as individuals; they should know 
how to tackle hard, how to stop a rush, 
how to play a good slogging game. 

The top division is now ready to be 
taught the modern combined game. 

The forwards should learn 

(a) In tight work; quick packing and 
quick breaking up, wheeling, heeling. 

(0) In open work ; backing up, handling, 
and at the same time they should not be 
allowed to forget their footwork in the open. 

The outsides should be taught the 
principles of combination and, in particular, 

(a) The theory of combined attack and 
defence. 

(b) The proper way to give and take a 
pass. 
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Few boys, even in good school sides, 
know much about either. 

With a training something like this boys 
would reach their first fifteens thoroughly 
versed in the grammar of the game, and 
ready to learn those finer points of the game 
which make the play of a good school fifteen 
the most fascinating display to be seen on 
a football field. 


CHAPTER X 
POTTED WISDOM 
First Duties 
THE first duty of 

A scrum—is to get the ball. 

A scrum half—is to pass. 

A fly half—is to get his three-quarters 
on the move. 

A centre-three-quarter—is to make 
openings for his wing. 

A wing-three-quarter—is to run. 

A full-back—is to be in the right place. 


Open Secrets 
The secret of 

Successful passing—is to give and take 
passes on the move. 

Sustained passing—is to back up on 
the open side. 

Try-getting—is to keep the ball out 
of touch. 

Getting the ball in the scrum—is to 
get the first shove. 

Successful defence (for all except fly 
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half and three-quarters)—is to go 
for the man with the ball. 
Successful tackling—is to throw your- 
self at the man with the ball. 
Successful dribbling rushes—is mass- 
formation. 


* * * * * 


Until you have found a good pair of 
halves, nothing matters behind the 


scrum. 

And, finally, attack 1s the best form of 
defence. 

And the battle ended . . . ; when they got up again, 


they shook hands, and then the Red Knight mounted and 
galloped off. 

“Tt was a glorious victory, wasn’t it?” said the White 
Knight, as he came up panting. (‘“ Through the Looking Glass ’’). 
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Mr. Ash writes quite simply so that any reader can follow him.” 

Prescriber.—‘‘ An exhaustive study of nervous people—old and young— 
and he describes their clinical conditions with a degree of accuracy rarely 
be met with. His book is an exceptionally good one, and deserves to bé 
carefully studied by every physician.” 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


SOMERSET NEIGHBOURS 


By ALFRED PERCIVALL 
Popular Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s, net, 


Daily Mail.—‘ You will envy Mr. Percivall his Somerset Neighbours. They 
are charming people full of queer twists and kinks of character with a gift 
for rare expression.” 


Daily News.—‘‘ A picture of real Somerset and true Somerset people.” 


Somerset Journal. — ‘‘ Delightful pictures of Somerset rural life and 
character.” 


THE STREET THAT RAN AWAY 


By ELIZABETH CROLY 
With Four Illustrations in Colour by R. J. WILLIAMS 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Children’s Newspaper.—‘ Its bright rippling pages fill us with the pure 
delight of childhood. As jolly a fairy tale as children ever had to read.” 
Spectator.—‘* As comical and as full of the unexpected as the title suggests.’’ 


Times.—*‘ The street in question was stolen complete by the fairies from 
an old town which was being destroyed by the German invasion. And for 
their own purposes and the benefit of the children whom they put to live in 
it they keep on moving it about the world.” 


Sunday Express (S. P. B. Mais).—‘‘ A remarkable achievement. Is Miss 
Croly going to rival Lewis Carroll? She makes a big bid here.” 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN : Democrat 


By FRANK ILSLEY PARADISE 
Formerly Dean of Christ Church Cathedral, New Orleans 


With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Westminster Gazette.—“‘ A very good picture of the great statesman.” 

Daily Mail.—‘‘ There was room for another good short book about the 
greatest American President, and Dean Paradise has admirably filled the 
vacant place.” 

Scotsman.—‘‘ Should find many readers on both sides of the Atlantic.” 


The Great Reign 


Anonymous, Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Western Mail.—‘‘ ‘ The Great Reign’ is of course the long reign of Queen 
Victoria, and this entertaining book is a delightfully chatty work written in 
the most pronounced spirit of Victorian orthodoxy. By the end of the book 
we feel that we have been in the company of a man who has been in the heart 
of things and that we are all the better for it.” 
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From MILLS & BOON’S LIST 


Painted Windows 


A STUDY IN RELIGIOUS PERSONALITY 


By 
A GENTLEMAN WITH A DUSTER 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Daily Graphic.—‘ A new book which will rank, for satiric wit, for tren- 
chant and not unfair criticism, and for vivid portraiture, with his ‘ Mirrors 
of Downing Street.’ ” 

Morning Post.—‘‘ Whoever the ‘ Gentleman with a Duster’ may be... 
he must be a person of singular modesty. . . . His ‘ Mirrors of Downing 
Street’ offered him a reputation which many writers might covet; but he 
put by the ‘ glistering foil.’ Now he has written a still better book about 
our religious leaders, and again he forgoes the credit which is his due.” 

Daily Sketch.—‘‘ Better than either ‘The Mirrors of Downing Street’ or 
‘ The Glass of Fashion.’ ” 


The Mirrors of Downing Street 


By A GENTLEMAN WITH A DUSTER. 
Seventeenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Manchester Guardian.—‘‘ This nameless author who knows so much and 
writes so well. The essays contain the most important contribution to the 
knowledge and understanding of our age.” 


Spectator.—‘‘ Not only brilliantly worded, but full of intuition.” 


Daily Telegraph.‘ Pungent and effective ... remarkably revealing 
. a book with a soul and a vivid purpose.” 


The Glass of Fashion 


Some Social Reflections 


By A GENTLEMAN WITH A DUSTER. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Spectator.— . . . he is destined to light a match which in the future may 
be used to light a candle that will illuminate our little corner of the world. 
To hope more would be to hope too much, *_And yet how great, how tremendous 
a destiny we are half-prophesying for our author.” 

Public Opinion.—“ Few men have the vision, and the knowledge, and the 
power to write books like this. The publishers’ lists show that, and the 
newspapers confirm it, and the pulpit proves it.” 

Daily Telegraph.— And the wider its circulation the better for the race 
For he has said what needed saying, and has said it honestly and well.” 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Middle Age Health and Fitness 


By EDWIN L. ASH, M.D., B.S., M.R.C.S. 


Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


_ Dally Telegraph.—‘* Refreshingly practical and comfortable in tone; it is 
just the book to put into the hands of a middle-aged person of either sex whe 
shows signs of valetudinarian apprehensions With such a reasonable con- 
Sultant at his elbow, there is no need for the man of fifty to adopt any new- 
fangled system of auto-suggestion.” 


Evening Standard.—‘ Well written, in excellent style, and is based on 
common sense right through, a common sense and wisdom garnered by long 
practical experience.” 


Dally Graphic.—“‘ A very real contribution to the study of health, and very 
many people may live longer and more happily by following his advice.” 


Nerves and the Nervous 


By EDWIN L. ASH, M.D., B.S., M.R.C.S. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Medical Times.—‘‘ Dr. Ash has made a lifelong study of nerve cases, and he 


has acquired the art of expressing his views in simpie and readable style which 
will strongly appeal to the lay reader.” 


Popular Science.—‘‘ The Author has banished long medical terms, and writes 
his book with the intention, which he undoubtedly accomplishes, of helping 
those people afflicted with nerves who most need help.” 


Mental Self-Help 


By EDWIN L. ASH, M.D., B.S., M.R.C.S. 


Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vyo. 5s. net. 


Evening Standard.—‘‘ Dr. Ash is a specialist on the problem of nervous 
breakdown. Incidentally, he is a literary man who possesses the rare gift 
of being able to express profound knowledge in a simple manner. The book 
is packed with directions for those who lack concentration of mind.” 


Sheffield Daily Telegraph.—‘ There is no nonsense about Dr. Ash’s ‘ Mental 
Self-Help.’ It is a stimulating, sensible book by a doctor who has thoroughly 
studied his subject.” ; 


From MILLS & BOON’S LIST 


The Lure of Old London 


By SOPHIE COLE 
With 9 Illustrations from Photographs. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s.net, 


A series of sketches of bits of Old London. They are chosen haphazard, 
and characterised by the personal touch which should appeal to those who 
have an adventurous love of exploring the alleys and courts of the great city, 
its dim old churches and historic houses. 

Sheffield Telegraph.—‘ We get the true spirit of London in Miss Cole’s 
pages ; she takes us below the surface, right into its quaint, grim, mysterious 
romantic old heart.” 

Dundee Gourier.—‘‘ Who would not enjoy being led by Miss Sophie Cole 
through the beauty spots of Old London ? ” 

Scotsman.—‘‘ The Author mounts her ‘ hobby horse’ with an enjoyment 
which the reader shares.” 


Switzerland in Summer 


(The Bernese Oberland) 


By WILL and CARINE CADBY 
With 27 Dlustrations from Photographs and a Map. 
F’cap 8vo. 5s. net. 


This book will appeal to the many visitors to Switzerland in summer who, 
without being climbers, are quite capable of Jong and varied expeditions on 
foot in the mountains. Jt sets out to indicate briefly the places and the 
characteristics rather than the exact description of every trip, thereby giving 
the reader some idea of the natural features and sutroundings of the various 
resorts of the Bernese Oberland that are likely to attract tourists. Contents : 
Interlaken, the Gate to the Mountains, Lauterbrunnen, the Village of Water- 
falls, Mirren, the Village of Views. Wengen, for Woods and Walks. The 
Kleine Scheidegg and the Jungfrau Railway. Grindelwald, the Glacier 
Village. The Lakes of Thun and Brienz. From Spiez to Adelboden, includ- 
ing the Nieson and Griesalp. The Zimmenthal and Kandersteg. Alpine 
Flowers. Hotel Life. r 


Switzerland in Winter 


By WILL and CARINE CADBY 
With 24 Illustrations from Photographs, F'cap 8vo, 4s, net, 


This is a new and thoroughly revised edition. The volume contains con- 
siderable new matter, and gives the fullest and most up-to-date information 
to be obtained. Contents: The Journey. The Berner Oberland. The 
Engadine and Grisons District. Central Switzerland. The Rhone Valley. 
The Jura, After the Season. Sports in General. Ski-ing. Health and 
Climate. Indoor Life. Concerning Women. The Swiss and the New 
Industry, 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


First Steps to Batting 


By DONALD J. KNIGHT 
(England, Surrey, and Oxford) 
With 72 Illustrations from Photographs by E. H, D, Sewell, and 6 diagrams, 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Yorkshire Post.— D. J. Knight has compiled a well written and detailed 
analysis of the many strokes in the repertoire of the all round batsman. . . 


Mr. Knight is everywhere sound... . His little volume is to be cordially 
recommended.” 


First Steps to Lawn Tennis 


By A. E. BEAMISH 
With 24 Illustrations from Photographs by E. H, D, Sewell. 
Crown 8vo. As. net. 
Evening News.—‘‘ By stylish steps, as becomes so graceful a pilot, we are 
led through all the strokes and tactics of the game.” 


Morning Post.—‘‘ The writer has never seen a more practical, simply 
expressed, and usefully illustrated book for beginners than this one by Mr. 
Beamish, himself one of our best all-round players.” 


First Steps to Golf 


By G. S. BROWN 


With Special Chapters on the value of Practising and Spoon Play by H.H. HILTON 
With 93 Photographs by G. P, Abraham, F.R.P.S,, and 9 Diagrams, 


Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 


Dally Ghronicle.—‘‘ The Second Edition of a valuable little handbook in 
which beginners will find much helpful advice.” 


First Steps to Rugby Football 


By “ ALLEYNIENSIS ”’ 
With many Diagrams and Illustrations from Photographs, 
Crown 8vo, As, net, 


The author’s ‘‘ Rugby Football in Theory and Practice,’ known to a wide 
circle of those interested in the teaching of Rugby football, ran through two 
editions in 1920-21, and is now out of print. Readers of the previous book 
will find a wealth of new suggestions and ideas in ‘‘ First Steps.” Enthusiasts, 
whether players or spectators, will find in this volume a fascinating study of the 
principles and practice of the game. Though primarily written from the 
point of view of school football, it embodies a detailed explanation of the 
finer points in the game. 
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From MILLS & BOON’S LIST 


LETTERS TO MY GRANDSON ON 
THE WORLD ABOUT HIM 


By THE HON. STEPHEN COLERIDGE 
Second Edition. With a Frontispiece, Crown 8vo. As. net. 

Daily Mail.—‘ Extraordinarily ingenious, accurate, and comprehensible. 
There is a great deal in this book which might be read with advantage by 
many people much older than Antony.” 

Morning Post.—‘‘ It is so full of good thoughts and takes such a simple and 
happy view of life and nature.” 

Western Mail.—‘‘ Should be placed in every boy’s hands.” 


LETTERS TO MY GRANDSON ON THE GLORY 
OF ENGLISH PROSE STEPHEN COLERIDGE 


With a Portrait of the Author by Bernard Partridge. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 


Morning Post.—‘‘. . . Many beside his lucky grandson will keep his Letters 
as a constant familiar companion, a source of unfailing refreshment and enjoy- 
ment, a fragrant and unwithering garland plucked from the most wonderful 
garden in the world.” 

Daily News.—‘‘ We think it admirable. It is just the book, in just the 
form, to kindle in the heart of the growing boy a love for the great thing, 
greatly said” 


Letters to My Grandson on the 


Happy Life STEPHEN COLERIDGE 


Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 
AUTHOR’S NOTE— 

A series of letters which are intended to show my grandson that it will be 
well for him to build his happiness on something more enduring than the 
ignoble aims and ambitions that are so often accepted in these days as worthy, 
and on principles of conduct which maturity may take leave to recommend 
to youth as the safest guides to a life of contentment. 


Shackleton 


A Memory 
By HAROLD BEGBIE. Crown 8vo, 2s. Gd. net, 


Morning Post.—‘‘ Some day, we presume, there will be an official biography 
of Shackleton, but pending that time and even when it comes this loving 
sympathetic study of the great explorer will stand as a sketch portrait not 
to be surpassed.” 

Times.— A sincere and moving appreciation of the great explorer, many 
of whose intimate thoughts he was privileged to share. He tells us a great 
deal that will be new to those who only heard Shackleton lecture.’’ 
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GENERAL LITERATURE 


The Lighter Side of Politics 


By “THE UNDER-SECRETARY.”’ 
F’cap 8vo. 2s. Gd. net. 
A volume replete with good stories. Scotsman.—‘‘ Full of entertainment.”’ 


With the Walnuts and the Wine 


By GILLY. Third Edition. With a Coloured Wrapper. 2s. Gd. net. 


Evening Standard.—* A mellow, jovial book, replete with good stories which 
will amuse even those who have no walnuts and no wine. Some excellent 
stories are told of the Services, and every parent will revel in the stories about 
children in this little symposium.” 


> 
Other People’s Money  ®y“4 TRUSTEE” 
Second Edition. F’cap. 8vo. 2s. Gd. net. 

Financial News.—‘ This little volume will be most helpful to novices in 
the business of trusteeship. It explains succinctly the intricacies of proving a 
will, the legal servitudes of office, and offers some sound advice upon the 
management of trust investments, the payment of legacies, and other matters 
likely to come within the scope of a trustee’s duties.” 


STUDY IN THE 
Common Sense Self-Help  4,stu>y nN THE 
By EDMUND DANE, LL.B. MIND POWER 

F'cap. 8vo. 2s. Gd. net. 

Financial News.—‘‘In a concise yet illuminating essay the author sum- 
marises the principles of psychology and logic, giving to both a practical 
application to the common things of everyday life. ... A stimulating and 
suggestive aid to practical affairs. 


The History and Adventures of a Penny 


F’cap. 8vo. By EDMUND DANE, LL.B. 2s. Gd. net. 
Dundee Courier.—‘‘ A veritable storehouse of economic knowledge 
epitomised and presented in most interesting and convincing form. .... This 


little gem of a book.” 


How to Make a Fortune. or The Art 
of Growing Money 


F'cap, 8vo. By ONE WHO HAS GROWN IT 28. 64. net, 


Times.—‘‘ Practical in how to begin and continue making money in in- 
dustrial business; on inventions ; on how to make house property pay; and 
how to deal successfully with stocks and shares.” 


Take It In Time bie edie pS 


By the Author of ‘‘HOW TO MAKE A FORTUNE.” 
F’cap. 8vo. 2s. Gd. net. 

Financial News.—‘‘ We have notbing but praise for ‘ Take it in Time.’ .. . 
The object of the book is to set out in very simple language some useful, 
practical and everyday truths concerning thrift, work, the growth of money, 
and elementary commercial psychology. . . . The idea is an admirable one. 
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From MILLS & BOON’S LIST 


FICTION 


Bound in Cloth, Printed on best quality paper. 
Picture Wrappers. 


A REMARKABLE DOG STORY 


PRINCE JAN 


ST. BERNARD 
By FORRESTINE C. HOOKER 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


For many generations the ancestors of Prince Jan had saved the lives of 
Alpine travellers overcome in the blinding mountain storms. The story opens 
with Prince Jan sitting in the circle in the hospice with his puppy brothers 
and sisters, listening to the enthralling story as told by his mother of their 
illustrious ancestors, and how the greatest honour that could possibly come 
to a St. Bernard would be to die in the service of mankind. But one day 
visitors came to the hospice and Prince Jan was taken to California. How, 
he wondered, could a dog carry on his life work in such a land of sunshine? 

But although Prince Jan came to love the life on the ranch, this ideal life 
was not to continue, for adventures befell him, until finally, in a storm at 
sea, he found out how a St. Bernard could be of service to mankind, even 
where there was no snow. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Mystery of the Yellow Room "’ 


The Amazing Adventures of 
Carolus Herbert — casrox“iexovx 


Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 
A thrilling tale of adventure, original and absorbing. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Calico Jack ” 


Whither ? By HORACE NEWTE 


7s. Gd. net. 


A Story ot the Drift Age 


A powerful novel of modern life. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Mary up at Gaffries ” 


Time roy Lilacs and Other Times 


By S. GC. NETHERSOLE 
Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 
A very charming volume of idylls which lovers of Kent will greatly appreciate. 


MILLS & BOON’S NEW FICTION 
A FINE INDIAN NOVEL 
He d K h By MAX JOSEPH 
in 0O an PEMBERTON 
Crown 8vo. Ts. Gd. net 
A love story of engrossing interest, and certain to be widely read. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Shadow on the Quarter Deck ” 


The Incendiaries 


By Lt.-Col. W. P. DRURY, C.B.E. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 
A present day story of British heroism in India. 


By the Author of “‘ The Tavern and the Arrows ” 


A Gamble with Hearts 


By ANTHONY CARLYLE 
Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 


Anthony Carlyle has rapidly taken a foremost position in the fiction world 
A GAMBLE WITH HEARTS is probably the finest novel this author hag 
yet written. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Love Chit ”’ 


Salome’s Reputation 


By MAUD MALLET 
Crown 8yo. 7s. Gd. net. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Play’d in a Box” 


Passing Footsteps 


By SOPHIE COLE 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Miss Sophie Cole goes from success to success. Her popularity is enormous 
and her readers are legion. Charming, original, and humorous, Miss Cole’s 
new novel will be immensely popular. 


By the Author of “‘ Grains of Dust ” 


The Orchard Gate 


By ANTHONY CARLYLE 
Crown 8vo. 3s. Gd. net. 
A delightful story of thrills, love, and mystery. 
TT 


From MILLS & BOON’S LIST 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Man from Nowhere,” ‘‘ Mr. Lyndon at Liberty,” 
‘“‘ The Lady from Long Acre” 


Greensea Island 


By VICTOR BRIDGES 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Daily Express (S. P. B. Mais).—‘‘ I constantly meet people who have lived 
to thank me for bringing to their notice the novels of Mr. Victor Bridges.” 
Morning Post.—‘‘ No one can spin a better yarn.” 
John o’ London’s Weekly.—‘‘ A rattling good yarn.” 
Passing Show.—‘‘ A rollicking yarn.” 


By the Author of ‘‘ Tradition ”” 


The Queen of Carmania vas vorsr 
A Delightful Novel. Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 


Times.—‘‘ Marie van Vorst is one of the novelists who knows how to reach 
the heart of the public. In the present novel she combines engineering and 
commercial enterprise with the romance of love and revolution in a Middle 
East Kingdom.” 

Punch.—‘ The story moves gaily on to its appointed end and I have enjoyed 
it much more than any book of Miss van Vorst’s which I have yet encountered.” 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Other Gate ”’ 


Play’d in a Box 


By SOPHIE COLE 
Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 

Country Life.—‘‘ Here is a book so tender and merry, so full of charm and 
understanding. Humour and fortitude, want and weariness, dull despair and 
fierce temptation, a tender and wise solicitude fighting with selfishness incarnate, 
are the warp and woof of the most live and human book that we have read for 
many a day; and Miss Cole can sketch with clear, deft strokes the magic of 
dusk in London, and the subtle beauty of Chelsea Reach.” 

_ Aberdeen Free Press.—‘‘ A Sophie Cole story has a distinctive atmosphere of 
its own, a kindly, human atmosphere with just the necessary hint of romance.” 


On with the Motley 


By HYLTON CLEAVER 
Author of ‘‘ THE TEMPTING THOUGHT.” 
Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd, net. 


Times.—“‘ Mr. Hylton Cleaver has successfully performed the difficult feat 
of describing a funny man so that he is really amusing to the reader. The 
hero of this very entertaining novel is born a natural clown of the type of 
Alphonse or Grock. But, like Grimaldi, he did not want to be funny. The 
description of Basil’s effort to remove Jennifer’s fit of depression is a piece of 
work which could hardly be better done. Still more amusing are the accounts 
of the scene at the music hall where Basil let in the second house prematurely, 
and of the rag at the Tube Station.” 


Morning Post.—‘ This good and entertaining story.” 
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MILLS & BOON’S NEW FICTION 


MILLS & BOON’S 


Special 3/6 net Novels 


With Jackets, and especially suited to 
Circulating Libraries 


WHEN I WAS A QUEEN IN BABYLON... Rose ALLATINI 
PR scOG AS) OF GOR 2-9 kes btn ol A. W. ARMSTRONG 
STEEL PANG MAN DR cy. atte Ns OP Oe ROBERT BARR 


TARKEGLOFTtWO CONTINENTS |... 20 Ghe2fo8.2 ROBERT BARR 


WES Sel Gi a) OC sr re ec ern ke MARjoRIE BowEN 
Po LEN Cd AIL IM ie gn ne eae nn PSE Dion CLAYTON CALTHROP 
TLE TEN] oy 1 Spinetti ely = SNRs emer ty Rue cir ca PHYLLIS CAMPBELL 
REO ES TOrsHOPE © 26.62 tek) OS ANTHONY CARLYLE 
(lt OL | 0 nis ae one. ee fe ae ANTHONY CARLYLE 
vooNe Leta LST Ae SE Sere eeey Sian ene IS DREN ve ¥ ANTHONY CARLYLE 
PUR OME ELL 2 8 ee ee RICHARD CHATER 


THE CYPRESS TREE SOPHIE COLE 


Ti eae Gey 9S eS ae eee ee ae SoPuHIE CoLz 
THE SPEAKING SILENCE Soputz CoLe 
Pew AMPED WOEWEERTAINMIENT © oocconseccicsctcetisecvsssybeecoseane Sopui1E CoLEe 
Pawel lS gO ali SA) eS eee 2 Wiad ne Ae ae oe Mie. Fy Lovisz GERARD 
COTE 2a) Sap 4 Bd 2 ae eee era ara BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 
ot 0 & oy ee 2 i Raa EE een eee ee ee one Jack Lonpon 
co) EDGE CL 2 a ne eee once meee memnar re neared Jack Lonpon 
JOHN FITZHENRY ExLta MacMAHOoNn 
Ta SL 8 Ol pt maa RR ce aa eere cee eee RR eh Maup MALuzeTr 
St BL ha LE ee lie Sa Sea Pr a oe Soe Maup MALiet 
MM NEM RED WD NN CY OM i see east nop sicvunpsovantenuecyine eo tete-cumees S. C. NETHERSOLE 
THE GAME OF THE TANGLED WEB oo. S. C. NETHERSOLE 
Se I oc Sete Ds Ae aaateuteen ars S. C. NETHERSOLE 
IRE BIG AUNIST  occccc: ccncossescccdtocBieceoeces Horace W. C. NewTE 
mH ROGUE'S PROGRESS © ......ciscisiccccccccosesconsierasers Horace W. C. NEwTE 
ORR LW WER AI DO eta cago cete aplckin gncccay nsaorneveaene Horace W. C. NEwTE 
TREASURE UPON EARTHED ©. ooc...2:cccs-cccsetessasacteess Horace W. C. NEwTE 
Oe Re MN ice ss acs aetna e Bodaa ea obaseageasioees Horace W. C, NEwTE 
PERE RPM FREER MOURA i osoc oe sseccsencsasepesbces sav adetrzextvaeastseacsor shinee ** Rane? 
ee ee ee OFA EI Ab a sansa ee on oe pace ocr eonecovaevap paoveath-nske W. EDWARD STIRLING 
WH ner sHOULDERS  *)..s.55. 6.0%. ecteesentcse ns GEORGE KIBBE TURNER 
era NMEA Ne SB On. vp ececnageecazarecenodeesad Wonveniavsoetinvertiae Marie VAN VORST 
ABreR DINNER: STORIES 6 :2)4.25;2.622 2-4 o ee Marie VAN VORST 
ARS RIIM GF os 3. caves tee seein ateas s- ao naeetintsarbivaravevaprtvahenadaieienesry Mariz VAN VORST 
AT aL i a ee Soe eee eR Ree HP T. C. WIGNALL 
MPR I MB occ ensesdaceniesed cove ans dtpvedvecaeraucrsuprasatesinstGetonese Bren AMES WILLIAMS 
Fe Me So BaD PRED Bec oases ace neces ne oot vonticabnenans dhesst tiaton oaea Ve Bren AMES WILLIAMS 
MHEROGREAT ACCIDENT 9 oi 2oisieco ots cartnipeerss Bren AMES WILLIAMS 
ROGUES AND COMPANY 00 oo ie. oo cectheetactectronsyedicnseonere I, A. R. Wy iz 


MILLS & BOON’S CHEAP POPULAR REPRINTS 


MILLS & BOON’S 
Cheap Popular Reprints 


Bound with Picture Jacket. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 


THE VALLEY OF THE MOON 9-222] eee Jack LonpDoN 
Bound with Picture Jacket. Crown 8vo. 2s. Gd. net. 
THE LADY FROM LONG AGRE oooooocicccceeceeeeeeeeee Victor BRIDGES 
THE MAN FROM NOWHERE ooo. occccccececeeeeeeeeees Victor BRIDGES 
MR: LYNDON _AT LIBERTY (205023 ee eee Victor BRIDGES 
THE MYSTERY OF THE GOLDENLOTUS www... LouIsE GERARD 
ACSPANISHY VENDETTA? tix. 3 occcectecat cote earene eee LouiIsE GERARD 
BE AUT UPUIET END vee ee ee nee reer ene ConsTANCE HOLME 
THE SPLENDID FAURING oooou...c.cccccckcccccccccoecsconsssscosseene CoNSTANCE HOLME 
SMOKE AND SHORTY... 2 Batse Bee eee ee Jack Lonpon 
HEARTS OF THREE ot crete see ee Jack Lonpon 
THE LITTLE LADY OF THE BIG HOUSE on. Jack LonpoNn 
VERRY OFATHE ISLANDS 0) sce. g oe eee Jack Lonpon 
A DAUGHTER OF THE SNOWS ooiiiiiicicccceccccceeseeseceeeees Jack Lonpon 
THE KEMPTON-WACE LETTERS ......... Jack Lonpon & ANNA STRUNSKY 
THE MUTINY OF THE ELSINORE ooo Jack Lonpon 
ISLAND Y TALES}. .1238 26s ae eo eh Ree ee oe ce eee Jack Lonpon 
SRA RRO WS oes ces Sateen eee eee ee ee Horace W. C. NewTE 
THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN JACK ow... Max PEMBERTON 
WHESSEAVBRIDE\ otz5.tac ce ce eee ee Bren AMES WILLIAMS 
BRODIE AND THE DEEP SEA) 20.323... I. A. R. WyLiz 
Bound with Picture Jacket. F’cap. 8vo. 2s. net. 
FOOTRLIGH TS 0 (co ccss clare uk ete ne ARTHUR APPLIN 
VLG KE Di he. oe a Ca ARTHUR APPLIN 
MHE*GREATER ‘CLAIM ) cco cna ee ARTHUR APPLIN 
RS OTH es Sorat dln: voces ve ee ee ee a HAROLD BEGBIE 


THE DUCHESS, THE ARTIST, AND THE PICTURE BOOK 
HAROLD BEGBIE 


ASLONDON: GURL. (uc alien ook ae, ee ae eee HAROLD BEGBIE 
THE GRUISE OF THE SCANDAL on Victor BRIDGES 
GOLDEN BARB’S VICTORY oii cccccsccsscssesssessessesesceesese. E. C. BuLEY 
THE LUCK OF MAPLEDOWN oii cccccsssscasscssseseseseses E. C, Butty 
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Bound with Picture Jacket. F’cap.8vo. 2s. net. 


PESO MERESSEUREE. fick. ee ecw, BME Mads Sopuigz COLE 
PEOMOONEPO twa fot e eee ha te ee cee Sopu1E COLE 
Puce OLeRING HIGHWAY, 9. ooo SOPHIE COLE 
Saeenake OF OPPORTUNITY o:..0. 2c Sopuir CoLe 
THE HOUSE IN WATCHMAN’S ALLEY... SopPHIE COLE 
FHEZRRIDE OFS THE: FANCY ” °< o.. 0o.t) 8) we GEORGE EDGAR 
Pe ee ER ORA DION Gott ae ele RE ee LouIsE GERARD 
Pincers ADOW SHOW Wolter! ool ee LouIsE GERARD 
Pe eneOr ore: MOON: #20 on oe LouIsE GERARD 
Pum mae CRIA ALO eMC R Be oe ee ee LouIsE GERARD 
[MPUEOMERGIN GS FREASURE (fc oiioo beck ctcscvbneen LouIsE GERARD 
OPS TEL A 5 ee ar a nec a Seeine toate LovisE GERARD 
THE WAVES OF CIRCUMSTANCE one LovuisE GERARD 
it RieR VE PALO GR oe te hn en BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 
eA TOY TS op At ee a fe BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 
OTA Na EE] SUR ae Se eens i Ap BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 
GRUMP FOLK GOING HOME ooo cccccccccesesccceeee ConsTANCE HOLME 
THE MYSTERY OF THE YELLOW ROOM i accccccessescsc GasTon LEROUX 
ii Ee ER Mec Ree oy So eM me Sle Se I Jack Lonpon 
POIGHIAER” BROTHER OF JERRY oicccccccccccsonscccececsacccend Jack LonDON 
PIPE MORESO (EE SNARK oon. Sosccencten cata Jack Lonpon 
wet TOS “tl 4 | 6 a ak ne res a  eeee Seen Jack Lonpon 
PROMI GLASSES. 8 i ioieiicc ntti ieissickin eee Jack Lonpon 
PSOE EE TT le Lt ee Se CREED. een oor ae Sl Jack Lonpon 
THE IRON HEEL Jack Lonpon 
TL UT 0" nn ae ee Jack LonpDoN 
Oe ECTS 0) aS ee nena eterna aR ae AE  Reor Jack Lonpon 
LS TEL Ce G4 i pega Se pee ae eee ee See ee ee Jack Lonpon 
SERPRMNUMES MULE: WGC IRIN. 9 | phic csc hs epitcoseeectveceacewavanns ontesnacneumencmneate Jack Lonpon 
SPER OUD TE PMN OMI pect acnasquceaiws vacesapsinenmiarevionn <Seeaasus ceneceasces® Jack Lonpon 
RRM ME AAPOR ES PSS. Sansa ceunavcstbasuscdAsoatvenucaactetoe vigenipantvaaaae PEE Jack Lonpon 
MOCAGING IM WILD SEAS pvcsatecccocesccesises sce cnessestavere Mrs. Jack LONDON 
A WOMAN AMONG THE HEAD-HUNTERS ......... Mrs. Jack Lonpon 
JACK LONDON AND HAWAID one olecieceteeteteeeees Mrs. Jack LonpoNn 
JACK LONDON IN THE SOUTHERN SEAS ............. Mrs. JAcK LoNDON 
THE FLY IN THE BOTTLE, ©) oc sc582.. ff seep caahs ieee sd Maup MALLET 
AN ENGLISH GIRL IN PARIS on. eeeeeees ConsTANCE E. MAaup 
NEVES RENGCH) FRIENDS yiccdislicscictcscserasssensicogsvescseors Constancr E. Maup 
Bea OD ag ecco ota ad 9 eae nla need ndiclea zd vwvehsnovapsh trie Roy Norton 
ANCIENT MARINERS ouuwiieeeceeecceesscceeseceseseenee Morey RoBerts 
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DN THE NIGHT © Oe cece csccccsiinsccovseseonssccnevesesusaeatesspalacnaea Joan SUTHERLAND 
THE EDGE OF EMPURE © © 2..d2..05cccpcccascccsvoteccccectateseonses Joan SUTHERLAND 
BEYOND THE SHADOW oivceccssscsasslecscesessecseccsensssseceons Joan SUTHERLAND 
FETTERED (Cophetua’s Som) (ooeeeeeeeceeecsseceseceeceneceee Joan SUTHERLAND 
THE, HIDDEN: ROAD Wit oor i.csccr<ccsstessetsetssvessssccuewtenlenteeecs JOAN SUTHERLAND 
THE PRICE OF AvSQULO) pis vie cscsccscteane-teesconoterc ee ceete tts PauL TRENT 
AN UNKNOWN LOVER 

GRIZEL MARRIED .......... 

BIQSTREMAINES yi cccccscaertccmeviereniiee esac 

MARY MORELAND 

ALL THE BROTHERS WERE VALIANT ............. Ben Ames WILLIAMS 
MME REMPLE OR DAWING  aocticccesctcesscccctasccecscseccncsvcesecsssecasees I. A. R. Wylie 
THE DUCHESS IN PURSUIT ool cccceeceteecesrees I. A. R. WYLIE 
THEVSHINING HEIGHTS (coc. cch.cccccseccesaciecacestoocvecestonecsstes I. A. R. Wyte 
THE DAUGHTER OF BRAHMA oouwwciccccececcceceeeeeeeeee I. A. R. Wy Lie 
WHESRAUAHS PEOPLE: cs 3252: ss steer reese I. A. R. WyLiz 


Bound with Picture Jacket. F’cap. 8vo. 1s. Gd. net. 


SMQIGE SB ELLE Wy pm cicero e orrecc cere cv cckstapeccreseees ents Jack Lonpon 
WHEN GOD TLAUGQHS oil cia te eeiececn tv ecccascstustr eek a Jack Lonpon 
BEFORE DADA Mp x perte tric te re ts eres ca ee Jack Lonpon 
Ue RRS bat OF ARS IRU AN Ce ere era peace cece er geen Jack Lonpon 
GHIEDREN OF THE FROST 0 iigiiccccc Boi ccecccceccerccocssocesonss Jack Lonpon 
VELOC i Nl ne et Wile See ee ee cae aE een dins, A meer eoRERE Oe Jack Lonpon 
THE’ GOD OF HIS FATHERS ..u...cccccccccccccscccccsscsceccscctscesecees Jack Lonpon 
[Nahe COL ang Sl En pea ep esc ce eet CERN Pepe ee Jack Lonpon. 
ie Sep S & OR PRE DB aie core cictosredleeisonnceoekesciocurtesmenens Jack Lonpon 
SORIA AN BARE) ccgecekecazcoutstcasaancraccccansatecoaiecese ao uckicres osemence Jack Lonpon 
MU E SCARCE TRPLAQUE, oe ecccs \cccccccpcavccueeecs Reveeseacscsuctanck Jack Lonpon 
THE STRENGTH OF THE STRONG ooooiiococcccccccccccceeee Jack Lonpon 
THE CRUISE OF THE DAZZLER ooo cccccecceeee Jack Lonpon 
AN ODYSSEY OF THE NORTH 1 ioicccccccccccocccsectcconcenaotes Jack Lonpon 
MO Ee ae otha. erasenecsthevc net crs ee stenes seer eee ak cance ceeetrentonee Cece W. B. TrItTEs 


Picture Wrappers. 


MHECRAINY SQA YS! | tccticccessccncet ete HAROLD Brecsiz. 1s. 6d. net. 
GLOSEDEDOORS Gib civicccncnc.cprce ea ee Haro_tp Becsig. 1s. 6d. net. 
ROMANCE (the Novel of the Play and Film) ........ Acton Daviss. 2s. Od. net. 
COHN GAVE eo cekc.ciicccccs coensesstetccen eae W. 8B. Trites. 1s. 6d. net. 
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